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a whiskey—and 
nothing but straight whiskey! 

That’s what goes into Four Roses. 
And nothing but that! 

But it’s not just ove straight whis- 
key. It’s several! And for a very good 
reason. 

Every straight whiskey just natu- 
rally has its own special character- 
istic. One excels in aroma, another 


in body, another in smoothness, still 
another in flavor. 


When we blend these straight 
whiskies the special way we know 
how, you get a liquor far better than 
any of them could be alone. You get 
a liquor that excels in every quality a 
fine whiskey should have. You get 
Four Roses, the grandest whiskey 
that ever soothed a grateful throat! 


Four Roses 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES --- WHISKEY EVERY DROP 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville & Baltimore, makers of Four Roses (94 proof), Paul Jones 
(92 proof), Old Oscar Pepper and Mattingly & Moore (both 90 proof)—all blends of straight whiskies. 
Ako Paul Jones Four Star Dry Gin (90 proof) distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
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A TREMENDOUS INCREASE IN PLYMOUTH SALES TO MEDICAL MEN 


— 
_ “ALLTHREE” are priced 
; >. about alike... but 
Plymouth is biggest, 
‘ ke, roomiest, most com- 
fortable, smartest. 





is that a doctor’s car be reliable. miles per gallon...lowest oil consump- 
Now note the tremendously increasing _ tion and upkeep for any low-priced car. 
rate at which doctors are switching to “All Three” low-priced cars are about 
Plymouth. Sales are 1.222% greater to- alike in price today. But Plymouth is 
day than they were five years ago. still the only one of “All Three” with 
both a Safety-Steel Body and double- 
action Hydraulic Brakes. 


F ERYBODY KNOWS how imperative it portant, too...owners report 18 to 24 


Experience has taught them that they 
can rely on Plymouth’s great engineer- 
ing...miles of trouble-free service...and Before you buy any car, drive this big 
amazing gas and oil economy.They pre- 1936 Plymouth. At any Chrysler, Dodge 
fer Plymouth because of its big-car or De Soto dealer. PLYMOUTH DIVISION 
smartness and comfort. Economy is im- | OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


Insist on double-action Hydraulic Brakes! They’re self-equal- LET THE RIDE DECIDE... drive “All Three.” Plymouth’s famous 
izing...always equalized ...the safest brakes built today. Floating Ride will spoil you for any other low-priced car! 


PLYMOUTH catarcars 


TUNE IN ED WYNN, GRAHAM McNAMEE AND ALL-STAR CAST, TUESDAY NIGHTS, N. B.C. RED NETWORK 


+ ~ 
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blame is praise 


It is with deepest gratitude 
that NEws-WEEK acknowledges 
the first four communications. 
appearing in the LETTERS 
Department at the right. For in 
no laudatory testimonial from 
the most prominent subscriber 
could be found a greater tribute 
to NEws-WEEK’s real imparti- 
ality than in these four con- 
demnatory letters. 

Impartiality and prejudice 
during these critical times are 
much more than mere words to 
be conjured with. For today we 
are facing issues and problems, 
the solutions of which will be 
tomorrow’s history. When so 
much is at stake, feelings run 
high; the truth is often drowned 
out by a crescendo of exagger- 
ation and intolerance. 


Maintaining NEws-WEEK’S 
stringent impartiality demands 
cold analysis, tireless research, 
relentless checking and recheck- 
ing of facts and wide coverage of 
news sources. Yet it is worth the 
extra effort, which has gained 
NEwsS-WEEK’s reputation for 
unbiased accuracy. 

Now, during the coming bit- 
terly-fought Campaign and the 
multitude of other vital and con- 
troversial issues, NEws-WEEK 
will be especially valuable. For 
NEws-WEEK gives you the facts, 
completely, briefly, accurately; 
and it permits you to think for 
yourself. 


NEWS-WEEK HAS NO 
AXE TO GRIND 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, J46 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year at $4 (1, for two 
years at $6 (_], and send me a bill. 


Name 





Address 





City State. 
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POLITICS: [ received your note telling 
me my subscription was about to expire, and 
thought it only fair to tell you why I do not 
plan to renew it. My reason is the marked 
difference with which your paper handles Ke- 
publican and Democratic material. 

In my opinion the disfavor with which 
your organ treats Democratic, especially New 
Deal, men and miuterial, makes News-\WEEk 
a piece of propaganda. 

Ronerr C, Torvine 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ Looks like your publication is about 90 
per cent propaganda for the Raw Deal and 
as such, | request that my subscription be 
canceled forthwith, 

I do not want to see nor hear anything 
from such as put propaganda above patriot- 
ism, 

My sentiments are expressed on the in- 
closures and it is time that you get your 
eyes ‘opened. 

K. S. KLEINKNECUT 

Takoma Park, D. C. 


@ I agree with Wayne M. Sandage of Sa- 
vanniah, Mo., in the July 4 edition; would 
like to add to the above that evidently the 
editor must be a Republicam who did not feel 
the depression of Hoover's sojourn in the 
White House, that he filled his article on the 
Democratic convention with insults and satire 
about our beloved President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and I presume if a priest were 
asked to lead the prayer you would say it 
was the Democrats’ method of getting the 
Catholic vote. I dislike your attack in a mag- 
azine which should be news only. 
CriatrE M. Myrrs 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


® [| should like to address you with a term 
of respect but I cannot do so and respect 
myself. 

Usually I buy your magazine every week. 
I have read it with a degree of interest, if 
not always information. There have been 
times when | would censure you, yes, but I 
considered that you were like Al Smith, 
serving your masters. But at no time have [ 
been so very much incensed as I was at 
reading your intimate (?) knowledge of the 


inside happenings at the Democratic. Nation: 
Convention. 

[ could even excuse that as being a “bra: 
“boast,” upon your part if your purposes 
were not so patent. Your reporter was an i 
fernal liar and you should have caught hi 
up before you allowed it to get to print. \« 
would have perhaps had you not been of the 
same stripe of defamers, and joyously a 
quiesced in his efforts. 

How did he know that the Committee o: 
kesolutions had served to them twelve bot 
tles of Scotch whisky? Why, such a skunk as 
he could not get within a mile of a hali 
sober Democrat! Now, if he had been 
lloover’s “party” just off the Cleveland co: 
vention when he (Hoover) was having pitch- 
er after pitcher of ale served in his rooms 
( Hoover is “quite English, don’t cher know”) 
then he could have stuck his facial snout in 
and had his fill. But that was a Republican 
affair so you said nothing as to that. 

Well, [ do wonder how much the Libert) 
League is paying you, Better get yours fro! 
the duPonts, Raskobs, et al, while you cai 
for we are going to give you another hell of 
a drubbing this Fall. Its not so bad for you 
to tell biased truths, but when you cunninz]l)y 
print what you know to be bald-faced d-d 
lies, that’s different, 

But there is but one way for your bunch 
to beat Roosevelt this year: lie about hin 
and then spend money—money which the 
tax dodgers should have paid to the govern- 
ment (laws which existed during Hoover's 
perversion). There is nothing, nothing, noth- 
ing, which your bunch will not say or do 
which may tend towards lessening the re 
election of our ticket! Now, is there? 

Jas. A. Borveacx 

Gilmer, Texas 


Editorial Note: The National Democratic Com- 
mittee, National Republican Committee, and the Lib- 
erty League are hereby notified that News-WerEk /us 
not as yet received their checks. 


DOGS: Mr. L. J. Fowler’s letter on “Doxs’ 
in your July 11 issue, will cause apoplectic 
symptoms in the majority of your readers 

One’s views on any subject are naturally 
colored by his environment. Mr. Fowler 
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doubtless does not feel the need of the com- 
panionship of a dog while penetrating the 
ngles of Broadway, but as for myself, while 
iwersing the far reaches of “Bloody Mingo” 
yunty, West Virginia, my present residence, 
{| could not well dispense with the compan- 
nship and protection of my Harlequin 
ireat Dane. 
[ agree with Mr. Fowler that all iap dogs, 
rticularly popeyed Pomeranians, should be 
juidated. Many seasons’ residence in At- 
ntie City, N. J., viewing the above-men- 
ned Pomeranians towing 200-pound super- 
\readnaught Dowagers along the Boardwalk 
s convinced me that SOMETHING SILOULD 
DONE ABOUT THIS, 
Witta F. Morkis 
Borderland, W. Va. 


@ Evidently Mr. Fowler, in his restricted 
tlook, does not realize there are dogs—and 
dogs, just as there are men—and men. 
|, for one, would not care to live in his 
ig:hborhood—whether or not I owned a 
FLORENCE P’AINE 


Port Chester, N. Y. 


® I refer to the letter signed by L. J. Fowler 
of New York City, published on page 2 of 

» July 11 issue of News-Week, under the 
caption “Dogs,” in which Fowler divides 

into two groups: “Functional dogs 

hich should be allowed to exist)...” and 
‘Nonfunctional dogs (to be sent to the 

nuind) ...” In the latter division, that is, 

ong dogs that should be exterminated, he 
includes such well-known and loved breeds 

Great Danes, Newfoundlands, Airedales, 
pointers, setters, etc. 

While I agree with Fowler that all bad 
dogs should be eliminated, I think his classi- 

ition is all wrong and in lieu thereof would 
susgest the following division: 

Group 1—Includes art dogs that stand, 

Ik, and run on Four legs. Dogs under this 

ision are beneficial and should not be mo- 
lested. 

Group 2—Includes all dogs that stand, 

lk, and run on two legs. Only one breed 
known of this variety of dogs, namely: 
the Human Hound, This is a most vicious, 
ean, and dangerous breed and should be ex- 
erminated or placed where they may do no 

rm to the community. L. J. Fowler of New 

rk and his kind fit quite nicely in this 
classification. 

Chanking you for publication of this letter 
in your fine weekly, I am, 

MELCHOR DE LA GAKZA 
Tampico, Tamaulipas, Mexico 


NEWS VALUE: Although | consider crit- 
icism very necessary to improvement, I| feel 
ii incumbent upon me as a constant reader of 
News-WEEK to take issue with Mr. Wayne 
\l. Sandage (of Savannah, Mo.) whose re- 

rd for News-WeEEk’s journalistie: honesty 

d sincerity appears to be exactly nil. 

Not only as a defender of News-WEEK but 
lso as an exponent of the fair play principle, 
| think it unfair of Mr. Sandage to venture 
such vague and indefinite criticism [News- 
Week, July 4]. Why not be more definite 
nd explicit so that one (or more) of the in- 
numerable lovers of News-WE«EK and admir- 
ers of its fair editorial policy may answer in 
particular, instead of in general, to such de- 
risive criticism ? 

Could the failure on the part of the writer 
(to be definite) possibly be due to the fact 
that News-Weex has and does “present news 
for its news value and nor prejudiced arti- 
cles for the purpose of influencing - public 
opinion or for the interest of some partic- 
ular group ?” 

Marion S, Davis 

Summerton, S, C. 











6 Years 


Saved 


BY STURTEVANT AIR CONDITIONING 


in grinding world’s largest telescope mirror 


T California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, the job of 
grinding and polishing a huge 20-ton 
mirror for the world’s largest tele- 
scope is under way. 
A tedious 9 year job... ordinarily. 
But...it is estimated that the work 


actually will be completed in 3 years! 


B.F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, 


Time saving made possible by Stur- 
tevant-controlled air conditions. 

* 
The air conditioning system of the 
Optical Building, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, was designed 
and installed by Cooling and Air 


Conditioning Corp., subsidiary of... 


BOSTON, MASS, 
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Vow...The new I 937 Philco 
introduces Automatic Luning 
















Forget “numbers” as far as favorite American stations are con- 


cerned! On the new De Luxe 116X...Philco gives you Automatic 


Tuning. Yune by station call letters placed as they are on an 
automatic telephone dial. But tune-in favorite stations more easily 
than you diala telephone. Twirl the dial just once...and instantly 
you are listening to the station of your choice...tuned with 


electrical precision. 













Typical setting of Philco Wherever you live, 


Automatic Tuning Dial your dealer will replace 
these mythical call letters 
with those of your 


favorite stations 








...and again Only Philco has ttl 
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SPAIN ¢ Ghost of Murdered Royalist Standard Bearer Rises 


Over Peninsula in Guise of “Restoration” Rebellion by Army 


“We found a dead Sereno,” 
leader. 

The keeper of the East Cemetery 
saw nothing unusual in that. Every 
night hundreds of watchmen roam the 
streets of Madrid. One of them might 
fall dead any time. 


He didn’t question the small group 
of uniformed men who brought him the 
body. He only wondered why they 
drove off in such a hurry. 

By morning he knew. All Spain 
knew. 

Without difficulty, despite bullet and 
knife mutilations, the widow identified 
Jose Calvo Sotelo. In the night of July 
13 someone had kidnaped and mur- 
dered the government’s bitterest, most. 
outspoken critic—the handsome Roy- 
alist Deputy once slated to step into 
Dictator de Rivera’s high lacquer boots 

-the ex-Finance Minister who but a 
few weeks before had warned a waver- 
ing government: 

“The army grows increasingly im- 
patient!” 

UnreEST: Sotelo had signed his death 
warrant last Fall by asking for Red 
blood in Parliament. Viciously, he had 
chastised President Alcala Zamora for 
failing to carry out the executions of 
Communists condemned to death as 
leaders in the sanguinary 1934 rebel- 
lion. 


said the 


Ever since the Asturias terrorism, a 
middle-of-the-road Cabinet had gov- 
erned Spain. It tried, and failed, to 
please Rightists and Catholics on one 
hand and Socialists, Communists, and 
Syndicalists on the other. 


The Rightists made an issue of the 
executions. Sotelo, the Catholic leader 
Jose Maria Gil Robles, and other con- 
servative leaders caused the govern- 
ment’s downfall. After successive po- 
litical crises, the politicians told the 
Spanish people to solve the dilemma at 
the polls. 


A Leftist government resulted—by a 
small majority. The Rightists re- 
mained strongly entrenched. Men like 
Sotelo constantly recalled to them the 
vital need of checking communism. 

From its first days in power—it came 
in last February—the government saw 
itself unable to deal with growing dis- 
order. 

Sotelo, Gil Robles, and their friends 
stormed in the Cortes. Fascists and 
teds stormed in the streets. Strike 
followed strike. Peasants rose against 


their employers. Groups of political 
agents lurked at night, killing. 

Reds murdered Andres Sainz Here- 
dia, cousin of the late Primo de Ri- 
vera. A few weeks ago Fascists killed 
off a lieutenant of the Assault Guards 
—military police formed by the Re- 
public to offset the power of the old- 
time Civil Guard. 

For this the Communists blamed So- 
telo and Gil Robles. In the night they 
captured the former Minister. They 
just missed the Catholic leader, va- 
cationing last week in France. 

SILENCE: One fact alone sufficed to 
illustrate the sensation caused by So- 
telo’s killing. The government imme- 





ACME 
Francisco Franco: ‘I Protest .. .’ 


diately slapped down a rigid censor- 
ship. By the week-end this had be- 
come the most complete gag since Dic- 
tator de Rivera cut off the peninsula 
from the outside world just before Al- 
fonso gave up the throne. 

But news leaked out. Using every 
trick at their command (see page 24) 
the foreign journalists in Madrid man- 
aged to transmit scraps of facts that 
contrasted vividly with the govern- 
ment’s complacent communiques. 

Police fired into a mob that paraded 
through the capital with a banner: 
“While the Ministers amuse themselves, 
the workers are dying of hunger!” At 
least one demonstrator fell dead of bul- 
lets. 





The government discovered that 
“groups were distributing bombs in var- 
ious sections of the city.’’ Troops ar- 
rested 135 Fascists. 

Police killed two youths and injured 
six when a group gathered outside the 
East Cemetery and _ shouted “Up 
Spain!” the Fascist war cry. 


Forty Monarchist Deputies reminded 
the government of its inauguration 
pledge. Premier Quiroga had promised 
to restore order in Spain within 30 
days. Six months of bloodshed had 
passed. The Monarchists quit their 
seats in the Cortes “forever.” 


Before leaving for his Biarritz villa, 
Gil Robles found time to shout at the 
blue-tinted government bench: “You 
may apply censorship ... ask for a 
new vote of confidence. But the blood 
of Calvo Sotelo, who was murdered by 
the shock police, falls on your head!” 


ExpLosion: He spoke the truth. By 
midweek, with unrest growing through- 
out the country, strange’ reports 
reached the leaders’ ears. 


They arrested more Fascists, tight- 
ened the censorship, and put the army 
on a war footing. But they didn’t ask 
for a vote of confidence. They resigned. 

Something had happened across the 
straits of Gibraltar, in Spanish Moroc- 
co. Was it an army revolt or the signal 
for civil war? 

Flagrantly contradictory radio re- 
ports filled the air. The government 
said “complete order’ reigned in the 
nation. Other sources asserted that 
garrisons in widely separated regions 
had risen against the regime. 

Diego Martinez Barrio, huge, fliat- 
faced Andalusian—who began life in a 
slaughterhouse, became a linotype op- 
erator, and then a politician—was un- 
able to form a Cabinet. 

A small man whose rimless glasses 
gave him a clerkly aspect succeeded. 
Several times Jose Giral, pharmacist 
and Left Republican, had held the post 
of navy Minister. His ignorance of 
naval affairs mattered little: Spain 
possesses only two warships of re- 
spectable size; the entire navy employs 
only 19,000 men. 

But Premier Giral needed that navy 
now. 

The Foreign Legion had seized con- 
trol of Spanish Morocco. At Melilla, 
their headquarters; at Tetuan, the cap- 
ital; and at Ceuta, on the straits across 
from the Rock, the Khaki-clad soldiers 
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marched with a cry: “Long live Spain! 
Long live the Restoration!” 

They marched at the command of 
their hero, Gen. Francisco Franco, 
brother of Ramon Franco, the ocean 
flyer, and long regarded as Spain’s 
potential man-on-horseback. Knowing 
the army’s worship of the 45-year-old 
Catholic-Conservative military leader, 
the new government last Winter exiled 
him as Governor of the Canary Islands. 

But the strategist whose campaign 
plans brought victory to the combined 
Spanish and French forces over Abd-el- 
Krim in 1926, didn’t intend to remain 
on his tropical Elba. 

With gunboats and bombing planes, 
the government tried to stop his return 
last week. The raid proved only partly 
successful, as a telegram from Franco 
to Premier Giral attested: 

“The Restoration movement will 
triumph completely and quickly. In 


to the government—forced them to sur- 
render after a day’s fierce fighting. 
Then the Leftist army prepared to 
withstand an assault on the capital. 

At Seville, between Madrid and the 
Mediterranean, a blond, Teutonic-look- 
ing commander raised the “Restora- 
tion’ standard. Gen. Queipo de Llano 
radioed: “Long live Spain! Victory is 
in our grasp!” and led a column of 
cheering troops toward the capital. 

“The enemy shall not pass!” cried 
Premier Giral in his maiden speech. He 
called on all citizens to arm. The 
Madrid radio picked up his words. In 
between government communiques the 
radio filled the air with interference to 
muddle rebel bulletins from the Seville 
station. Interference consisted mainly 
of dance music, including ‘Who’s 
Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?” 

But the Big Bad Wolf station an- 
nounced success after success. The 
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The Gibraltar Spark Gap Caused an Iberian Explosion 


taking possession of my new functions 
I protest most energetically against 
the unjustified conduct of the govern- 
ment which ordered aviators to bom- 
bard . . . causing innocent victims 
among women and children... ” 

INVASION: The next day rebel troops 
landed on Spanish soil. Sailors idling 
on the decks of Britain’s mighty ships 
at Gibraltar saw them come over the 
10-mile spark gap between Africa and 
Europe, boat after boat. 

Giral’s warships did no good. Five 
lay off Tangiers, captured. Franco’s 
troops landed unmolested at La Linea— 
just behind the Rock of Gibraltar, and 
at Cadiz. Then the fighting began. 

In Madrid, the Montana, Getafe, Vi- 
calvaro, and Maria Cristina barracks 
rebelled. Overwhelming mobs of So- 
cialists and Leftist militia—according 





Restorationists claimed control of 
Seville, Cadiz, Algeciraz (near Gibral- 
tar), Burgos, Valladolid, and Malaga. 
One bulletin said Franco’s troops had 
entered Madrid. 

CASUALTIES: Because of the censor- 
ship, reports on dead and wounded var- 
ied as much as the stories of tourists 
and refugees who found their way to 
Gibraltar and into France. 

At Hendaye, French frontier post 
on the Bay of Biscay, police heard 
spectacular stories of bloodshed. Re- 
ports of carnage soared as high as 
25,000. 

Plentiful blood ran in the streets of 
Barcelona, Malaga, San Sebastian, Sa- 
ragossa, and other centers. 

To impede the insurgents’ movement, 
the government ordered a nationwide 
traffic strike. Later it decreed a gen- 
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eral mobilization of all male citizens 
between 18 and 30—a measure taken 
for the first time since the fall of the 
monarchy. 

® In 1932 another Moroccan campaign 
hero, Gen. Jose Sanjurjo, started a 
similar revolt. He seized Seville, but 
his supporters were not ready. His at- 
tempt collapsed, government police 
caught him, and only the desperate 
pleas of Rightist Deputies saved him 
from the firing squad. 

Released in 1934 from a life-imprison- 
ment sentence, the ex-Moroccan High 
Commissioner retired to Lisbon. Last 
week—according to the Madrid radio— 
he tried to join Franco but got killed 
when his plane crashed. 
® All Europe wondered just what 
Franco meant by his “Restoration” 
slogan. One report had him ordering 
a plane to take him and his general 
staff from Ceuta to Seville—there to 
direct his side of the civil war. This 
report quoted him: “The object of the 
rebellion is to save Spain and Western 
Europe from the menace of Russian 
communism.” 

French conservatives, who saw the 
crimson glow of Communist revolt 
around the corner in their own country, 
wished him good luck. 

So did Alfonso XIII, his onetime 
commander-in-chief. At Koenigswart 
Castle, Czechoslovakia—where he avid- 
ly followed the news—the former Mon- 
arch said: 

“Monarchists and Republicans are 
struggling against Leftist anarchy... 
At present there is no question or pos- 
sibility of a restoration.” 





© 
FRANCE: Peace-Loving Premier 


Triumphs on Arms Legislation 


Rank after rank of troops in horizon 
blue swept up the broad Avenue Alex- 
andre III and past the Tricolor-fes- 
tooned reviewing stand at the Grand 
Palais. Eyes right! Hand-picked units 
of the best fighting men in France 
turned heads smartly to witness a rare 
spectacle: their nation’s most promi- 
nent pacifist inspecting them with 
tingling pride. 

But Leon Blum, Socialist Premier 
and gaunt advocate of disarmament, 
had no apologies to make. He stood 
there as thousands of other rapturous 
Frenchmen stood along the line of 
march. 

What he knew, the people sensed: 
that pact-mad diplomacy gives no in- 
dication of brushing away dark clouds 
rumbling of war. In the end, the 
troubled French must lay aside their 
bitter internal differences and stand 
behind the army. 

Thus moved by the military’s annual 
Bastille Day parade, the Premier de- 
parted for another demonstration 
even more heart-filling. For four hours, 
followers of his Popular Front govern- 
ment filed into the vast Place de la 
Nation until -750,000 individuals be- 
came lost in a sea of shoulder-to-shoul- 
der humanity—Radical-Socialists, So- 
cialists, and Communists. 
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Uniforms Differed but the Spanish Custom (Left) Resembled the French 


Reading the crowd’s jubilant charac- 
ter, Blum whisked back his scraggly, 
graying hair and raised his cultured 
voice: “Progress is one of the condi- 
tions of real order. Marking time would 
be a signal for disorder.” 

Then to calm their fervor: “It is 
necessary that the danger of impatience 
and precipitation be understood.”’ 

Leaving behind him cheers that Mus- 
solini might have envied, the Socialist 
Premier then went to confer with par- 
liamentarians on his next legislative 
step. It came two days later. Vincent 
Auriol, rotund Finance Minister, pushed 
Blum’s long-awaited bank-reform bill 
through the Chamber of Deputies, 
430-111. 

Next day, the dazed opposition on the 
Right fell before another Popular Front 
barrage. War Minister Edouard Dala- 
dier’s bill for nationalization of muni- 
tions plants passed the Chamber 484 
to 85—-largest majority yet given the 
seven-week-old government. 

BANK: The bank bill clipped the 
power of a tight little oligarchy. In 
1800, when Napoleon founded the Bank 
of France to regulate credit, canny 
Swiss financiers put up the money and 
persuaded the Little Corporal to. re- 
strict voting rights to the 200 largest 
stockholders. 

For 136 years the privileged 200— 
out of 180,000 present-day stockholders 

have continued to elect twelve Re- 
gents from the descendants of Na- 
poleon’s moneylenders. The powerful 
twelve held the government purse 
strings, juggled the franc, and main- 


tained a strangle hold on industry 
through interlocking directorships. 

Regents like Baron Edouard de Roths- 
child and Baron Jacques de Neuflize 
run France’s private banks; Francois 
de Wendel and Eugene Schneider rule 
the great, steel-coal-munitions trust; the 
Marquis de Vogue and Camille Poulenc 
control vast chemical combines. 

The dozen rulers could vote down the 
six Regents appointed by the govern- 
ment. And by requiring him to hold 
100 shares of stock, they nullified the 
veto power of the Governor—chosen by 
the government. Since these appoint- 
ees never had the necessary $50,000, the 
industrialists loaned it to them—there- 
by holding each Governor in thralldom. 

Blum’s measure to curb the financiers 
disappointed radicals who remembered 
his electioneering cry: ‘“Nationalize the 
Bank.” The bill left ownership of the 
institution untouched. But it trans- 
ferred control from the Regents to the 
government by: 

1—-Abolishing the stock-owning re- 
quirement for the Governor and two 
Vice Governors. 

2—Replacing the eighteen Regents 
by a Council of 26. This will include 
the Governor and Vice Governors, three 
advisory members elected by all the 
stockholders, one chosen by bank em- 
ployes, and nineteen selected by the 
Cabinet from financial experts, busi- 
nessmen and consumers. 

Leon Blum can now loosen French 
credit, frozen by fear and gold-hoard- 
ing. Since the chief financial stumbling 
block of the Socialist Cabinet has been 
France’s ruinous deflation, observers 
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predict the Premier may soon use his 
new power to start money flowing 
again with an easy inflation. 

® The Popular Front also takes over 
a great 215-acre vault, anchored to the 
bottom of a subterranean lake 150 feet 
under the bank. Holding France’s gold 
stock, this treasure room is fitted with 
sufficient supplies for 1,500 men to 
withstand a three-months siege. 


aa 
EUROPE: Get 
New Octopus-Hold on Neighbors 


Swastika’s Arms 


March 6—over five months ago— 
France and Britain threatened. to 
wreck Italy’s colonial war with a 
League-imposed oil embargo. 

March 7—before they could put their 
threat into action—Adolf Hitler sent 
his gray troops into the Rhineland. 
France and Britain forgot about Eth- 
iopia. Adolf Hitler had violated the 
sacred pact under which Germany 
swore never again to arm the region 
bordering France. 

May 6—after weeks of fruitless dip- 
lomatic bickering—Foreign Minister 
Eden of Britain asked Hitler if he in- 
tended keeping the peace in Europe, 
and how. Hitler ignored the question. 

May 9—Benito Mussolini’s khaki- 
clad colonials marched into Addis 
Ababa, making an oil embargo—as well 
as standing sanctions—futile. The 
League screamed for help and France 
and Britain turned from the Rhineland 
to Ethiopia. 

But triumphant Italy tramped over 
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Conservative Patrons of the Champs Elysees’ Oldest Cafe Saw Revolution Coming ’Round the Corner 
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the League’s moribund frame and the 
hard-pressed diplomats of the democ- 
racies turned their attention again to 
the Teutonic menace. 

Two weeks ago Hitler still hadn’t 
answered the Eden questionnaire and 
France, Britain, and Belgium an- 
nounced they would hold a conference. 
They would show the Gothic headman 
they couldn't be trified with. 

At that point Germany and Austria 
came out with a pact of friendship end- 
ing their three-year-old mistrust. Ger- 
many would not invade Austria. That 
meant also that Germany would not 
attack Italy. 

Vindicated at Geneva, the Duce had 
not chosen to play ball with France, 
Britain, and Belgium—as they had 
hoped. He had refused to attend their 
scheduled conference unless they also 
invited Hitler. And now he shook 
hands with the Fuehrer over Austria’s 
head. 

The two Dictators had played into 
each other’s hands with perfect timing. 
Chief beneficiary seemed to be Hitler. 
The democratic diplomats thought the 
Swastika’s arms reached out with more 
and more menace in Europe’s restless 
political seas. 

AUSTRIA: Last week they discover- 
ed that Hitler’s pact with Vienna— 
milk-weak on the surface—really gave 
the Nazis a back-door entrance into 
Kurt von Schuschnigg’s chancellery. 

Vienna announced the impending re- 
lease of all Brownshirts held for po- 
litical reasons and the police hounded 
Austrian Socialists with new vigor. 
The army command kicked out Inspec- 
tor General Schilhoviky, a professed 
anti-Nazi. All through the Alpine 
country, Nazis burned pine-wood 
swastikas in sign of victory. 

And an army mission left for Berlin 
to consult with the German General 
Staff. 

RUMANIA: To offset an Austro-Ger- 
man military combination, both Ru- 
mania and Czechoslovakia would need 
the help of Russia’s 1,300,000-man 
army. But to reach a Central Euro- 
pean battlefield by rail the Reds would 
either have to cross a part of hostile 
Poland or make a 600-mile detour 
through the heart of Rumania. 

Last week Prague loaned King 
Carol’s government $8,000,000 for con- 
struction of a railroad through the fir- 
clad Carpathian mountains, circling 
Poland’s southern tip. This road, pet 
project of Foreign Minister Titulescu, 
would theoretically put the Russian 
Army in striking distance of Vienna 
and Budapest. 

The pro-French Rumanian diplomat 
last week surmounted a Cabinet crisis 
provoked by the Iron Guard—German- 
ophile, anti-Jewish, Fascist organiza- 
tion. “Our friends,” he asserted, “are 
primarily Russia, Britain, and France.” 

TURKEY: These powers meanwhile 
found it expedient to placate another 
potential treaty-breaker. Under the 
peace pacts, Turkey promised not to 
refortify the straits linking the Medi- 
terranean and Black Seas. In April, 
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Kemal Ataturk asked permission to 
arm the Dardanelles for reasons of na- 
tional safety. 

Last week the democratic diplomats 
acknowledged the Turkish Dictator’s 
politeness in asking, and gave him 
what he wanted. But they did so only 
after five weeks of squabbling at Mon- 
treux, up the lake from Geneva. 

Britain wanted to keep the Russian 
Fleet bottled up in the Black Sea. The 
Admiralty feared that if Russia sent 
warships from the Black Sea into the 
Baltic, Germany might upset last year’s 
carefully negotiated Anglo-German 
treaty, which put the Reich’s naval 
strength at one-third of Britain’s. 

But the bland insistence of Soviet 
delegate Maxim Litvinoff—plus Brit- 
ain’s desire to please France’s ally— 
caused London to agree that: 

1—No non-Black Sea power shall 
ever have more than 20,000 tons of 
warships there. This protects Russia 
from naval attack. 

2—The Soviet can send an unlimited 
number of warships through the 
Straits in peacetime. 

3—No belligerents shall enter the 
Straits unless operating under the 
League or a League regional pact 
signed by Turkey. (Russians think 
they can persuade the Turks to sign 
the Franco-Soviet mutual-aid pact.) 

4—-Turkey may close the Straits if 
threatened by war—unless a_two- 
thirds majority of the League Council 
orders them opened. 

BRITAIN: Dismayed by Mussolini’s 
refusal to show gratitude for the end 
of sanctions by attending the confer- 
ence planned for this week in Brussels, 
the Cabinet split. A pro-German bloc 
favored calling off the session alto- 
gether until Hitler and Mussolini would 
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come. A pro-French group insisted 
on meeting without the Dictators. 

As he has done so often during the 
past year, Stanley Baldwin straddled. 
He agreed to “consult” with France and 
Belgium in London next week. But no 
real decisions are to be made until Sep- 
tember. By then, Premier Baldwin 
hopes, the Fascist States will agree to 
join a conference to seal the peace of 
Europe. 

Prophecy: For a month Oswald Pi- 
row, South Africa’s pugnacious Defense 
Minister, conferred in London with 
army, navy, and Cabinet chiefs. Back 
in Capetown last week, he made a pre- 
diction that spattered Baldwin’s tem- 
porizing with realistic acid: 

“Britain of course will insist that 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and France 
be safeguarded. . . But she is not going 
to worry about what happens else- 
where—especially in the East of Eu- 
rope.” 

Society: Moscow had reason to fear 
Pirow had looked accurately into the 
future. A powerful section of the Brit- 
ish ruling class—more pro-German 
every day—would like to see _ the 
Reich’s war-spleen vented on _ the 
Soviets. 

Influential City financiers and May- 
fair hostesses would like the Nazi Sieg- 
fried to slay Stalin’s dragon, all the 
more because communism threatens 
the established order in neighboring 
France. 

The leader of this group is Charles 
Henry Stewart vane-tempest-Stewart, 
Marquess of Londonderry—Air Min- 
ister until last June, when Baldwin re- 
placed him for alleged failure to report 
secret German air expansion—and now 
plain ‘‘Charlie’’ to an impressive coterie 
of Red-conscious aristocrats. 

Pro-German in office, Lord London- 
derry has openly flattered the Reich's 
emissaries since his return to the 
salon. Particularly last Spring—while 
pro-Leaguers fumed at Hitler’s Rhine- 
land invasion—the Marquess made it a 
point to entertain Special Reich Envoy 
Joachim von Ribbentrop. He even flew 
him to Mountstewart, Londonderry 
estate in Ireland. 

Last week “Charlie” -headed his 
coterie at an Anglo-German Fellowship 
Society dinner honoring the Duke of 
Brunswick, son-in-law of the ex-Kaiser 
and also an ardent pro-Nazi. 

For “Charlie” and his resplendent 
social cohorts Lord Lothian, former 
Undersecretary for India, spoke: 

“There is an overwhelming desire... 
that we arrive at a final settlement 
with Germany.” He urged Britain to 
abandon the Franco-British-Belgian 
conference idea and “come to grips 
with Germany on equal terms.” 
® The House of Commons appropriated 
$4,250,000 for the manufacture of 44,- 
000,000 gas masks—one for every man, 
woman, and child living in the British 
Isles. 
® Before leaving for a tour of German 
airfields and factories with Air Min- 
ister Goering, Col. Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh last week put the final 
touches on a contract between Pan 
American and Imperial Airways. 

This envisages passenger service 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


One for All, All for Air Defense 


between London and New York via 
Bermuda. To serve this route Britain 
is constructing 28 seventeen-ton ships, 
called Empire Liners. 

3ut long before the transatlantic 
dream becomes reality these sixteen- 
passenger cruisers will connect Brit- 
ain with Cairo by way of Gibraltar 
and Malta. 

In this way the Empire’s skyway 
network to Capetown, Calcutta, Sing- 
apore, Hongkong, and Sydney will be- 
come independent of landing fields in 
explosive, unpredictable Europe, 


* 
CHINA: Aide’s Ink-Tears Break 


Southern War Lord’s Resistance 


“Despite the danger of having my 
heart dissected and my eyes gouged out 
by you, I hereby dare to send you this 
final word of my loyalty. Alas, as I 
hold my pen, how fast the tears stream 
down my cheeks! I respectfully entreat 
you to carefully examine my words 
and forgive my impoliteness.” 

With this ambiguous but honorable 
valedictory, Gen. Teng Lung-kwang, 
Vice Commander of the Fourth Kwang- 
tung Army, last week notified Gen. Chen 
Chi-tang, Cantonese war lord, of his 
desertion. 

Other southern warriors took leave 
with less formality. Like Teng, they 
didn’t want to join the civil war threat- 
ened by Kwangtung and Kwangsi 
against Chiang Kai-shek, Dictator of 
China’s Central Government. 

Sailors, swearing allegiance to Chiang, 
hosed sleek new gunboats out of Canton 


harber; squadrons of Kwangtung air- 
planes soared northward; regiments of 
soldiers joined forces with the Dictator’s 
troops. 

At Nanking, 700 miles north, Chiang 
congratulated delegates of the Kuomin- 
tang (National People’s Party). Un- 
der his direction, the party chiefs had 
made clear-cut decisions: rejected the 
South’s demands for an “immediate 
declaration of war” against Japan; “‘dis- 
missed’”’ General Chen and replaced him 
with Gen. Yu Han-mou, Kwangtungese 
deserter to Chiang; and “abolished”’ the 
Canton government. 

Fiicut: From Nanking, General Yu 
flew south, took command of renegade 
Kwangtung troops, and led them against 
Canton. Meeting no opposition, he 
quickly occupied Shiuchow, northern 
Kwangtung city, and pressed on to 
other strategic points. 

And he pointed his victory with an 
ultimatum to Chen: the Kwanrtung 
chief must leave Canton within 24 . rs. 

Desperately the southern war iord 
tried to rally his leading officers. But 
one by one they voted for loyalty to 
Nanking. Chen gave up. Ordering 
martial law to safeguard Canton against 
capture by near-by Kwangsi troops, he 
fied to Hongkong. 

Behind him he left 200,000 efficient 
troops, 300 fighting planes, and huge 
quantities of war equipment—all booty 
for Chiang. 

Only two Kwangsi generals—Li 
Chung-jen and Pai Chung-hsi—kept up 
a show of belligerence. But Generalis- 
simo Chiang already had entangled 
these- rebel ringleaders in wily strategy. 
He had caused the Kuomintang to ap- 


point them members of Nanking’s new 
National Defense Commission. 

This gave Li and Pai an awkward 
choice: cooperate, and save your faces 
—or fight 600,000 northern troops! 

Deriance: Central Government of- 
ficials rejoiced at the revolt’s apparent 
collapse but Japan—accused by Celes- 
tials of fomenting the uprising—refused 
to share their optimism. 

Major Gen. Seiichi Kita, Nipponese 
military attache in North China, de- 
clared: “Nanking has used money lav- 
ishly among officers of the Kwangtung 
armies, but ... the Kwangsi armies 
are impervious to silver bullets.”” Ob- 
servers pointed out that Kita should 
know: until recently Japanese officers 
trained Pai’s troops. 

In retaliation Chiang broke his cus- 
tomary reserve and flung defiance at 
Tokyo. China, he asserted, would fight 
rather than recognize the sovereignty 
of Manchukuo. 

Then he hinted at Nanking’s under- 
lying policy—peace by diplomacy until 
China is strong enough to tackle the 
invaders. 

“We are not afraid, but we are not 
willing to be a second Ethiopia.” 

JAPAN: Gen. Juichi Terauchi, Japan’s 
War Minister, is a baldish, mild-looking 
little man who comes of martial stock 
—his father won fame as a Field 
Marshal in the Russo-Japanese war. 

Admiral Osami Nagano, the plump 
navy chief, also has a friendly Oriental 
smile. In January he startled the 
world by leading Japan's walkout from 
the London Naval Conference. 

Traditionally, Nippon’s army and 
navy overlords are the Cabinet’s fore- 
most rivals. Jealous of the efficiency 
of their respective branches of the war 
machine, they compete for favors from 
the treasury. 

Last week Premier Hirota, who ap- 
pointed Terauchi and Nagano to his 
government in March, after Tokyo’s 
army revolt, got big demands from 
both. They presented huge “replenish- 
ment” programs calling for extra-budg- 
etary funds. 

The General proposed a six-year plan 
costing nearly $900,000,000. The Ad- 
miral submitted secretly a program 
which, according to press reports, de- 
mands a five-year outlay of $600,000,000. 

These requests, together averaging 
$270,000,000 annually, foreshadowed 
staggering burdens for Finance Min- 
ister Eichi Baba’s budgets. Added to 
prospective regular military expendi- 
tures—$220,000,000 for the army and 
$200,000,000 for the navy—they would 
bring the yearly military outlay to 
some $700,000,000. 

Soaring military costs—five years 
ago the army and navy budgets totaled 
only $110,000,000—have produced finan- 
cial strain in Japan. A succession of 
budgetary deficits in recent years has 
been financed by borrowing. Large 
quantities of “red ink” bonds, absorbed 
by bankers and industrialists under 
government pressure, have helped to 
raise the public debt since 1930 by 60 
per cent—to $2,900,000,000. 

‘Replenishment’: The War Minis- 
ter’s plan bristled with militaristic 
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ambition. First, Terauchi wants to 
build up the weakest arm of Nippon’s 
war machine—the air force. As a 
means of promoting military and civil 
aviation, he proposes a new Ajir 
Ministry. 

He also requests complete moderniza- 
tion of equipment, strengthening of 
military establishments in Manchukuo, 
and encouragement of colonization in 
the puppet State. 

Admiral Nagano’s plans for the navy 
will be withheld even from the Cab- 
inet. Next year, with the expiration of 
all extant naval treaties, Japan will be 
free to expand her fleet at will. Navy 
chiefs fear that a leak of information 
might lead to foreign building that 
would force Tokyo into a naval race. 
Hence the proposals will go to a com- 
mittee of three—Hirota, Nagano, and 
Baba. 


& 
KING: A Story About Three Men, 


One on Horseback and Two A foot 


1900. A son was born to the Dicks. 
They named him Anthony Gordon. 
Anthony grew into an average English 
boy. He loved games, pranks, and ad- 
venture. He developed muscle. During 
the World War, he threw his strength 
into the cause by becoming a stoker in 
the navy. 

Demobilized, young Dick looked for a 
job in London, where he eventually be- 
came a successful wood-polish sales- 
man. He liked the business but it was 
a bit dull. So, to offset its humdrum 
routine, he became a special constable 

-one of the city’s 16,000 civilians who 
pledge themselves to aid the regular 
police force in times of emergency. 
They wear uniforms, but they get no 
pay. 

Fourteen months ago, when humanity 
overflowed in London for King George’s 
Jubilee, Dick was in the streets watch- 
ing. The same at the Monarch’s fun- 
eral last January. 

On such occasions Dick never tried 
to edge into the range of newsreel 
cameras. His wife, who spoke her mind 
to him once in a while for being too 
modest, loved him as a sober, hard- 
working, reliable, ordinary Briton. 
® Fate put the finger on Jerome Ban- 
nigan at birth. He came into the world 
in 1902 with a deformed foot. In Glas- 
gow, where his parents brought him 
from Cookstown, North Ireland, he 
shunned his schoolmates. 

He couldn’t play hopscotch or foot- 
ball. So he buried his face in books; 
he viewed life through the mists of 
theory; his soul, like his body, became 
awkward. 

When he grew up, Bannigan worked 
as a barman, clothes peddler, and “fish 
and chip” shop proprietor. Then, like 
Dick Whittington, he angled for luck 
in London. But, unlike the country or- 
phan who became Mayor, he met only a 
round of rebuffs. 

He became a rabid social reformer 
ad amateur journalist. When he pub- 
lished a radical magazine, “The Human 
sazette,” police suppressed it. When 
ie allied himself with Mrs. Van der 
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INTERNATIONAL BY RADIO FROM LONDON 


Anthony Gordon Dick (Cap) and Jerome Bannigan-McMahon 


Elst, militant crusader against capital 
punishment, bobbies locked him up as 
a crank. 

In 1933—he had taken to drink— 
Bannigan changed his name to George 
Andrew McMahon. But his ways didn’t 
change. Once he got hauled into the 
Old Bailey, London’s central criminal 
court, on charges of libeling police of- 
ficers. He got a sentence of a year in 
jail, but successfully appealed. 

The “victory” spurred Bannigan, 
alias McMahon, to war on officialdom. 
Demanding compensation for “false ar- 
rest,” he petitioned the Home Secre- 
tary. Failing to get it, he sent Sir John 
Simon threatening letters. Then he 
buttonholed M. P.'is. And all the time 
he fumed at police who had called him 
a “harmless lunatic nursing a griev- 
ance.” 
® One morning last week Special Con- 
stable Dick again went on duty. Amid 
thousands of other Britons who had 
gathered to glimpse their King, he 
took up his station on Constitution 
Hill, which slopes toward Buckingham 
Palace. 

In near-by Hyde Park, King Edward 
VIII, wearing his scarlet uniform of 
Colonel in Chief of the Guards, pre- 
sented new colors to six battalions of 
the Grenadiers, Coldstreamers, and 
Scots. 

Then, preceded by a military band, 
the 42-year-old Monarch rode at the 
head of a glittering procession. Bound 
for the palace, the cavalcade wheeled 


into Hyde Park Corner, and crossed to 
Constitution Hill. 

A few minutes after noon, King Ed- 
ward, closely followed by his brother, 
the Duke of York, passed under Wel- 
lington Arch, at the top of the hill. 

Suddenly a woman screamed. 

“It’s a revolver!” 

Amid the hubbub of music and 
cheers, few heard the cry. But Officer 
Anthony Gordon Dick did. 

A thick-set cripple had pointed a 
gleaming pistol at the King! 

Dick’s fist shot out. 

The weapon clattered into the road- 
way. 
® In Bow Street Police Court, Andrew 
George McMahon whined: “It’s all 
the fault of Sir John Simon: . . The 
King wasn’t hurt, was he? I didn't 
want to hurt him. I only did it as a 
protest.” 

Police found four bullets in the pistol 
—the firing chamber was empty. 

They charged McMahon with “un- 
lawful possession of a loaded revolver 
with intent to endanger life and prop- 
erty.” Maximum penalty: twenty 
years in jail. 

King Edward had hardly noticed the 
scuffle. Told of the “attempted assas- 
sination,” he remarked: “The damn 
fool!”—and set off for a game of golf. 

Anthony Gordon Dick went home ex- 
pecting “Bravos!” from his wife. But 
Mrs. Dick hadn’t heard of his heroism. 
She gave him a bawling out for be- 
ing late for supper. 
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SP IES: Two Arrests and Biggest Postwar Scare 


Resurrect the Bogy of International Complications 


During World War days American 
readers trembled to authentic stories of 
espionage. German agents soaked se- 
cret ink from silk scarfs and socks to 
write of troop and ship movements, 
reputedly set off such fearsome holo- 
causts as the $40,000,000 Black Tom 
disaster, and attempted to import high 
explosives in church statuary. From 
rural regions to thronged cities sinister 
whispers of spy activity quavered 
through every conversation. 

But in the postwar years foreign 
agents rapidly diminished in number. 
Except for the occasional arrest of 
bungling small fry transmitting infor- 
mation of dubious value, United States 
Secret Service men unearthed no sales 
of important government secrets—until 
last week. 

Then suddenly, as the best spy yarn 
in a decade broke, the nation’s press 
swam in a black millrace of headlines. 
The commotion centered about a twitchy 
dipsomaniac whose alleged betrayal of 
naval plans may result in an entire re- 
vision of national maritime schemes of 
offense and defense. 

Tuesday noon, a detail of G-men and 
Naval Intelligence agents gathered in 
the stifling hot office of Needham C. 
Turnage, United States Commissioner 
in Washington. Dragged along by hand- 
cuffs, former Lt. Comdr. John S. Farns- 
worth, cashiered from the navy in a 
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1927 court-martial, listened dazedly as 


HARRIS & EWING 


Former Lt. Comdr. John Farnsworth 
Admitted Dealing With the Japanese 


Turnage droned the charge against him 
—selling an extremely confidential na- 
val manual to an agent of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy. 

If the charge proved true, Farns- 
worth’s ex-fellow officers might well 
look on him with loathing. Never be- 
fore in the navy’s proud years of his- 
tory had such a grave accusation faced 
one of her commissioned men. 

CAREER: Although the Navy Depart- 
ment clamped a rigid censorship on 
Farnsworth’s antecedents and activities, 
reporters soon reconstructed the tale of 
his past. Born in Chicago 43 years ago, 
he came to Cincinnati when 11, at- 
tended grade school, and later enrolled 
in suburban Norwood High School. 
There his scholastic record was good 
but not scintillating. 

In 1911 he entered Annapolis where, 
during his last two years alone, in- 
fractions of rules dumped him in the 
Reina Mercedes, academy brig, for a 
total of 118 days. Nicknamed “Dodo,” 
“Mayevski,” and ‘“Themer,” Farns- 
worth intrigued fellow midshipmen 
with his recklessness. 

Whatever pranks occurred at the 
academy, after graduation Farnsworth 
soon attained a reputation as a bril- 
liant officer. In twelve years he re- 
ceived three promotions. Enthused by 
aviation, he translated a French tech- 
nical publication on lighter-than-air 
ships, and wrote two technical books 


still used in service training. Consider- 
ing him exceptionally promising, the 
navy sent Farnsworth to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology to 
study aeronautical engineering. 

In 1927, drinking heavily, he bor- 
rowed $100 from a sailor, and then at- 
tempted to force the enlisted man to 
sign an affidavit stating no such debt 
had been contracted. For this offense 
the navy expelled him. 

Without work, the disgraced officer 
attempted to organize aircraft squad- 
rons for China, Japan, Russia, and 
South American countries. 

A year ago, Naval Intelligence 
officers claim, the penniless former 
Lieutenant Commander turned his 
talents to more questionable pursuits. 
Young officers found him a good drink- 
ing companion, and from them he al- 
legedly wormed bits of information 
from which his fluent mind pieced to- 
gether a coherent picture of secret 
navy activities. 

G-men began trailing him. 

Recently Farnsworth became indi- 
gent. In Washington the Harrington 
Hotel seized his clothing for nonpay- 
ment of rent. After that the ex-officer 
slept on a desk in the Munsey Building. 

Monday night he drifted to the Ken- 
yon Street home of his divorced wife, 
Mrs. Florence Farnsworth. There at 
midnight the G-men closed in. 

INFORMATION: Like death, spy activ- 
ity gained its greatest momentum in 
the World War. Washington swarmed 
with undercover men attempting to buy 
or steal government information. 
® For “improper activities” Franz von 
Papen, present Nazi Minister to Austria, 
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and German military attache in the 
capital from 1913 to 1915, suffered de- 
portation from the United States, as 
did his unsavory colleague, Captain 
Boy-Ed. 

® On the cold ooze of the ocean floor 
German submarines squatted beside 
thick transatlantic cables, transcribing 
frantic code messages between the 
White House and Downing Street. 

® Secret Service men captured a gang 
prepared to blow up the Atlantic fleet 
as it rode at anchor in the Hudson. 

Espionage practically ceased with the 
Armistice. But after a dozen years of 
postwar lethargy, it speeded up again 
—to keep pace with a new race in 
armaments. 

During a recent 22-month period, 
European police nabbed 600 spies. In 
this country, too—in view of a 1936 
appropriation of nearly $1,000,000,000 
for military and naval purposes—Wash- 
ington officials regard foreign espionage 
as inevitable. 

Nor is the United States, whatever 
its outward attitude toward interna- 
tional snooping, above adopting similar 
tactics—even in peacetime. During the 
1921-1922 Washington Conference for 
the Limitation of Armaments, United 
States agents deciphered more than 
5,000 secret-code messages to foreign 
powers. By means of information filched 
from Tokyo cables, the United States 
clubbed Japan into acquiescing to the 
5-5-3 naval ratio. 

SITUATION: Always patently chary of 
any international diplomatic embroil- 
ments, the State Department last week 
planned no representations to Japan 
over the Farnsworth incident. With 
Japanese embassy Officials suavely dis- 
claiming any knowledge of the former 
_ Lieutenant Commander’s activities, the 
impression of Japanese-American amity 
actually heightened after a visit to the 
Navy Department by Comdr. Kanzo 
Miura, assistant Japanese naval attache. 

Meeting naval officers with courtly 
bows, Miura completed final arrange- 
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Steutus Trait SLeuTHS: Espionage within the United States 
Government revealed itself last week when William H. Moran 
(left), head of the Secret Service, summoned his chief St. Paul 
operative to Washington. Charging St. Paul and Chicago Secret 
Service men with unwarranted investigation of G-men tactics in 
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a Japanese training squadron early 
next month. Midshipmen from the 
squadron’s two cruisers, the Iwate and 
the Yakuma, will inspect Washington, 
Baltimore, and New York. 

But however warm the Navy Depart- 
ment’s reception of the Japanese Naval 
cadets may be, newspaper men noticed 
that unusually heavy precautions were 
observed when the navy’s newest de- 
stroyer, the 1,850-ton McDougal, slid 
down the ways at Camden last week. 

Naval apprehensions heightened Mon- 
day of this week when Department of 
Justice agents arrested Anthony J. 
Paris, transient New Yorker, after he 
visited the aircraft carrier Saratoga in 
Los Angeles harbor. Officers claimed 
Paris asked suspicious questions con- 
cerning secret specifications, and took 
notes in code. The notes, the officers 
said, “looked like Japanese characters.” 
It was a code he and his wife devised, 
claimed Paris. Justice agents, refusing 
to comment, held Paris on a technical 
vagrancy charge. 

Meanwhile Farnsworth, shrunken- 
chested and prematurely gray, paced 
his infirmary. cell in the District of 
Columbia jail.. There he babbled to re- 
porters that his copy of “The Service 
of Information and Security,” which 
naval officials charge he sold to the 
Japanese, burned in a fire at his home. 

The day before, however, he admitted 
presenting the document to the Japa- 
nese, after checking it with a more re- 
cent issue borrowed from a friendly 
naval officer. The pamphlet contains 
instructions for battle maneuvers and 
national defense—prime knowledge for 
any foreign country to obtain. 

Faced with a twenty-year jail term, 
Farnsworth went sleepless his first 40 
hours in jail. “This is a fine situation 
for a Naval Academy graduate to be 
in, isn’t it?” he wailed to a reporter. 
“A graduate with honors... a bril- 
liant record ... a commission as Lieu- 
tenant Commander... and then this.” 


oe 


Helps Launch Landon Campaign 


Cecil B. De Mille pored over pageant 
plans. Common laborers, office clerks, 
and oil barons turned their homes into 
temporary boardinghouses. Along tree- 
lined streets workmen hung bunting 
and flags. 

Topeka’s 65,000 inhabitants were get- 
ting ready to entertain 100,000 Repub- 
licans. Thursday evening they would 
hear Gov. Alf. M. Landon accept his 
party’s nomination for President. 

Throughout last week GOP notables 
paraded into town to buzz pet ideas into 
the Governor’s ear. So did Democratic 
walk-takers. With few exceptions, all 
chirruped the approved line for such 
occasions: “There is a distinct swing 
to Landon.” On little else did the vis- 
itors agree. 

Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale and pub- 
lisher Frank Gannett of New York 
came to argue for a flexible ‘“‘commod- 
ity dollar.” Frank Knox, Vice Presi- 
dential nominee, and Neil Carothers, 
Lehigh professor and Liberty Leaguer, 
favored a “sound” gold-standard cur- 
rency. George Peek, ex-New Deal farm 
specialist, offered foreign trade ideas 
differing vastly from those of The Kan- 
sas City Star, Landon’s original jour- 
nalistic backer. Internationalists vied 
with isolationists; budget-balancers 
with free-spenders; ardent liberals 
with downright conservatives. 

Landon had promised that in his ac- 
ceptance speech he would forsake the 
nebulous banalities characteristic of 
preconvention candidates and come out 
with a clear-cut statement of policies. 
In the face of his backers’ discordant 
views, that offered no mean task. 

To assist him, the Governor relied 
partly on his old-time counselors, Lacy 
Haynes and Roy Roberts of The Kansas 
City Star—both authorities on political 
strategy. But strategical advice wasn’t 
enough. To help him assemble a broad 
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the Dillinger case, Homer S. Cummings (right), Attorney Gen- 
eral and head of the Department of Justice, received promise of 
“due apologies” if an inquiry substantiated his accusations. The 
reason for warfare between G-men and Secret Service: G-men’s 
higher salaries, greater Congressional favor, and wider publicity. 
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national program, Landon imported a 
trio of research-advisers. 

Though he sternly insists the three 
constitute no Brain Trust, they fill pre- 
cisely the same fact-finding role which 
Raymond Moley and associates played 
in the 1932 Roosevelt campaign. With 
a couple of lesser advisers, the three 
live within a short distance of the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion and confer regularly 
with the boss. 

TAYLOR: Last Winter, The Country 
Gentleman sent an associate editor 
named Earl Howard Taylor barging 
through the West to investigate polit- 
ical and agricultural conditions. In 
Topeka he called on Governor Landon. 
The Governor found him as affable in 
manner as he was pugnacious in ap- 
pearance. He thought Taylor’s ideas 
on economics and agriculture made 
sense. 

Hardly had Taylor returned to his 
magazine’s offices in Philadelphia when 
the Governor began telephoning him. 
Landon wanted help on preconvention 
formulation of policies. 

In mid-April, Taylor chucked his job, 
closed up his Dutch Colonial home in 
suburban Swarthmore, took his wife 
and 9-year-old son, and headed for To- 
peka. There he became an adviser and 
idea-funnel on agriculture and tax- 
ation. 

Neither Kansas nor politics were new 
to him. He was born in Yates Center, 
Kan.—45 years ago—and served most 
of his editorial apprenticeship on The 
Star in near-by Kansas City, Mo. While 
on The Star he started following 
politics. 

Taylor went to The Country Gentle- 
man soon after the war. There he was 
known among associates as a methodi- 
cal, authoritative writer, who spent his 
spare time reading omniverously in 
history and economics. 

Ropry: Long before the Republican 
convention, Eugene Meyer, Ogden Mills, 
William B. Bell, and other Eastern 
powers persuaded Landon to embrace 
“sound money” principles. In the later 
quest for a money-and-banking . ad- 
viser, it was only natural that they 
sold the Governor on Ralph West 
tobey. A liberal in most respects, 
Robey is orthodoxy itself in matters of 
finance. 

After getting his B.A. degree from 
the University of Indiana in 1920, he 
researched for staid business institu- 
tions while studying for an M.A. de- 
gree at Columbia. After that he settled 
down to teaching, first at Rochester 
University then back at Columbia. As 
a sideline, he did financial writing for 
The Christian Science Monitor (1928- 
29), The New York Post (1931-33), 
and Eugene Meyer’s Washington Post 
(1933-35). His articles established his 
reputation as a clear thinker along 
time-honored lines. 

Robey served as a minor Brain 
Truster in the 1932 Roosevelt cam- 
paign—and was the first of the group 
to break away. He cast off at 8 A.M. 
on the hectic morning of Mar. 5, 1933. 
To him the President’s plan to let vir- 
tually all banks reopen after the bank- 
ing holiday spelled inevitable inflation. 

Since the Roosevelt break, Robey 
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APPOINTMENT: In April, President Roosevelt lost his closest friend and adviser— 
Louis McHenry Howe, secretary and “no-man” for 25 years. Last week Louis Howe’s 
widow (center), who had remained home with her children while her husband lived at 


the White House, learned that the administration had not forgotten her. 


From Post- 


master General James A. Farley she received an appointment as acting postmaster in 


her home town, Fall River, Mass. 





has continued teaching at Columbia, 
begun work for a Ph.D degree, and 
written prophecies of the dire conse- 
quences to follow Roosevelt monetary 
and banking maneuvers. Before mi- 
grating to Topeka, he lived in a bach- 
elor apartment on Riverside Drive, mix- 
ing bridge and tennis with economics. 

To Raymond Moley, he remains ‘the 
ablest and most likable of the Tories.” 

Tart: Though he bitterly dislikes 
the title, the role of chief Landon 
Brain Truster unquestionably falls to 
Charles P. Taft, son of the late Repub- 
lican President and brother of Ohio’s 
1936 “favorite son’ Presidential can- 
didate. 

Taft is no academician in the usual 
Brain Trust sense. Yet, as a Yale un- 
dergraduate, he mastered studies suf- 
ficiently well to win the Gordon Brown 
prize for “manhood ... scholarship... 
leadership.” On the side, he played 
tackle on the football varsity and cap- 
tained the basketball team. 

When America went to war, young 
Taft withdrew from college, married 
the daughter of the Ingersoll Watch 
Co.’s president, and enlisted as a pri- 
vate. He returned from overseas with 
a first lieutenancy. He also brought 
back a daughter—an orphaned French 
baby he had adopted. He now has six 
children. 

Reentering Yale after the war, he 
finished his courses, took a law degree, 
and remained to coach football for a 
season. Then he went back to his native 
Cincinnati to join his elder brother in 
law practice. 


Today at 39, “Charlie” Taft is known 
in Cincinnati for his thriving law prac- 
tice, his civic reforms, his tall, clean- 
cut appearance, and his infectious smile. 
More than one hapless legal opponent 
has complained: “Charlie smiled me out 
of court.” 

Only once has Taft held elective 
office——-Hamilton County Prosecuting 
Attorney, 1927-28. But he has con- 
tinually been in the thick of city poli- 
tics. Nominally a Republican, he has 
generally backed “fusion” reform fac- 
tions in local elections. He led and 
won battles for charter revision in Ohio 
counties and for a general cleanup of 
Cincinnati’s government. Chiefly as an 
expert on municipal affairs, he has 
written voluminously and spoken in 
dozens of cities. 

It was one of his speeches that first 
brought him to Landon’s attention. Be- 
fore a meeting of Young Republicans in 
Topeka last Winter, Taft ventured to 
discuss national politics, outlining a 
progressive Republican program. Gov- 
ernor Landon heard the speech, liked it, 
and told Taft so. 

Last March, after Taft had expanded 
the address into a book (“You and I— 
and Roosevelt”) he sent Landon a copy. 
It bore the flyleaf notation: “To the 
man who fits the blueprint set forth in 
this little book.” Landon read the 
volume, reread it, and adopted it as a 
sort of campaign primer. 

Soon after the book arrived in To- 
peka, Taft followed—at Landon’s re- 
quest. He stayed only briefly, but he 
later sent the Governor the proposals 
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Dr. Townsend Takes a Seat Behind ‘Share-Our-W ealth’ Smith 



























































which became the relief, social-security, 
and civil-service planks in the Republi- 
can platform. Convention over, he 
sped to Topeka to become a full-time 
Landon adviser. 

No rabid partisan, Taft refuses to 
condemn the New Deal willy-nilly. He 
laughs at alarmists of the Al Smith- 
Mark Sullivan-Herbert Hoover school. 
Not threatened dictatorship, he says, 
but irresponsible, inefficient govern- 
ment is the New Deal’s threat. 

He criticizes the Roosevelt Social 
Security program because he considers 
parts of it inadequate, and its huge old- 
age-pension reserves dangerous. As 
for relief, he would have it administered 
by States, with financial aid from the 
Federal Government. He endorses the 
New Deal’s Securities Act and Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act, favors subsidies 
for soil improvement, and believes in 
strong independent labor unions. 

Old-school conservatives find little 
consolation in the rise of Charlie Taft. 
His views are progressive. He has won 
the confidence of the present GOP 
Presidential nominee. And later on, his 
admirers predict, he himself may be- 
come President. 
® In every Presidential year since 1912, 
The Farm Journal of Philadelphia has 
conducted a straw vote among the na- 
tion’s farmers. Since 1916, the poll has 
accurately prophesied each election’s 
result. Last week, early returns from 
32 States brought bad news to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, enjoying a fortnight’s 
vacation cruise off the Nova Scotian 
coast. The Journal’s 1936 vote stood 
as follows: Landon, 25,307, leading in 
21 States; Roosevelt, 20,869, leading in 


ten States, Thomas, 461; Lemke, 291. 
In Arkansas, Mr. Roosevelt and Gov- 
ernor Landon tied. 


TOWNSEND PLAN: Cure-Allers 


Team Up Amid Oratorical Fire 


“No smoking, please!” 

Loudspeakers in the packed Cleve- 
land Public Auditorium boomed that 
order—accompanied by the chairman’s 
explanation that tobacco fumes were 
bad for Dr. Francis Everett Townsend’s 
throat. 

Agreed. None in that crowd of 12,- 
000 aged hopefuls would dream of 
troubling the Messiah’s vocal chords. 

In buses, railroad day coaches, and 
battered cars they had come—with a 
sprinkling of younger enthusiasts—to 
attend the second annual Townsend 
National Convention. They were people 
of moderate means—simple, homespun 
old men and women, mostly prohi- 
bitionists, and above all, believers in 
the near-millenium when Dr. Town- 
send’s plan would provide all over 60 
with $200 a month. In Cleveland they 
ate in hash shops and slept in board- 
inghouses and tourist camps for $1 a 
night. 

For the privilege of wearing con- 
vention badges, delegates paid prices 
ranging from $1 to $2 a head. High- 
pressure pleas later induced them to 
hand over another $30,000 to the cause 
—the same cause that has gobbled up 
$625,000 within a year and netted Dr. 
Townsend personally $55,000 in the last 
two years. 


Father Coughlin Strips for Action, Then Shouts ‘Liar’ 
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Oratory: Five days of convening 


strengthened most of the delegates’ 
fervent belief in the plan which rec- 
ognized economists, without exception, 
have branded as preposterous. Beyond 
that, the sessions produced one major 
result—a grand union of American 
cure-allers. 

Dr. Townsend, Father Charles E. 
Coughlin of the National Union for So- 
cial Justice, and the Rev. Gerald L. K. 
Smith of the late Huey Long’s Share- 
Our-Wealth Movement united to sup- 
port Representative William Lemke’s 
Union Party campaign for President. 
Rank-and-file Townsendites, intent 
only on their $200-a-month rainbow, 
declined openly to endorse Lemke, 
though many made it plain they in- 
tended to follow Leader Townsend. 

Whatever the convention’s results, its 
main news was oratory—blazing hell- 
and-thunder oratory, the like of which 
no political convention in three decades 
has produced. 

Messian: As Dr. Townsend stepped 
up to address the opening session, pho- 
tographers’ flashes lit the bony caverns 
of his face, and 12,000 worshipfuls 
burst into wild cheering. It seemed 
that all the revelations of financial ma- 
nipulations, brought out by the House 
investigating committee last Spring, 
had hurt him not one iota. Francis 
Everett Townsend had taken on an 
aura of martyrdom. 

The doctor had little to offer in the 
way of rhetoric; he read his speech 
in a dry, flat voice. But he got the 
applause. By prearrangement, a radio 
technician, working in undershirt in 4 
booth above the platform, signaled 
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when he wanted a demonstration. The 
delegates responded. When the tech- 
nician signaled “enough,” they stopped. 

Most of the doctor’s words vituperat- 
ed the New Deal. He condemned its 
“reckless extravagance,” its “crazy 
orgy of spending,” and its $33,500,000,- 
000 public debt. He did not mention 
that his own panacea would cost some 
$1,800,000,000 each month. 

The radioman signaled the delegates 
to give one last rousing demonstration. 
They did. 

SpARK Piuc: The Rev. Gerald Smith 
opened up the oratorical fireworks. In- 
troduced as “the human spark plug 
from Louisiana,” he led off with the 
query: “How many of you are ready 
for a red-hot fighting speech?” Heed- 
ing a chorus of approval, the minister 
followed up: “Please clap your hands 
when I tell you to. Otherwise’ keep 
still.” 

That settled, he cut loose with as 
magnificent a mixture of rabble-rous- 
ing devices as his audience had ever 
heard. Waving a Bible in his left 
hand, pleading one moment, shouting 
the next, he labeled President Roose- 
velt a “Communist” and “atheist,” and 
blamed him for most of the nation’s 
ills. Periodically he urged his listeners: 
“Now, give me a hand.” They did. 

All during Smith’s workout, Dr. 
Townsend sat quietly in a seat behind 
him. The position seemed symbolic. 
Quite evidently, this husky young min- 
ister was pushing the Messiah into a 
back seat. 

A Wisconsinite educated in Indiana, 
Smith drifted South in early manhood, 
finally landing a choice pastorate in 
Shreveport, La. In 1934 he gave up 
that post to do organizing work for 
Huey Long’s wealth-sharing crusade. 
After Long’s death the movement be- 
gan to die out, and Smith momentarily 
caught onto the coattails of the dynam- 
ic Gov. Eugene Talmadge of Georgia. 
Last Spring, when Talmadge appeared 
to be getting nowhere, the minister 
moved in on Dr. Townsend. 

To Smith goes credit for the two 
most recent changes in the Townsend 





organization: (1) Changing the name 
Old Age Revolving Pensions to The 
Townsend Recovery Plan—to attract 
young recruits; (2) Organization of a 
board of “Citizens Maximi,” elected 
from each State—to create the illusion 
of self-government. 


‘Liar’: The day after the Smith out- 
burst, Father Coughlin, specially invit- 
ed to speak for Candidate Lemke, ap- 
peared. Ever the showman, he marched 
down the center aisle of the auditorium. 
Then he launched into the President, 
first as the ally of “money-changers” 
and then, oddly, as a proponent of 
“communism.” As for Landon: “He 
doesn’t know whether he is coming or 
going.” 

For more than a year Coughlin has 
been a Roosevelt enemy. In Washing- 
ton the story goes that it all started 
when Mr. Roosevelt caught the priest 
in a misstatement and _ sputtered: 
“You are no gentleman.” 

Coughlin began last week’s speech 
with gentlemanly language. As he 
soared into purple oratory, the heat be- 
came oppressive; off came his coat, his 
rabat, and his clerical collar. That 
over, he let down his oratorical hair and 
thundered: “The great betrayer and 
liar, Franklin D. Roosevelt.”’ He paused 
to give delegates a chance to cheer 
madly. They did. 

Dissent: All through the convention, 
Chairman Frank Arbuckle reiterated 
the announcement that “free speech” 
would be the order of the day. Gomer 
Smith, a part-Indian who had just lost 
out in Oklahoma’s Democratic Sena- 
torial primary, took the chairman at 
his word. “I promise,” he announced 
as he took the platform, “not to take 
off my shirt or shoes nor to bring out 
a holy book of God to make a dema- 
gogic speech.” 

He cracked at Coughlin’s and Gerald 
Smith’s “religious bigotry,” charged 
they were trying to supplant Dr. Town- 
send, and condemned them for “heaping 
personal abuse on the President.” His 
praise of Mr. Roosevelt as a ‘“God-fear- 
ing man” and “golden-hearted patriot” 
set the assemblage cheering as boister- 
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‘Onward Townsend So-o-oldiers .. .’ 
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ously as did the earlier anti-Roosevelt 
epithets. 

That evening the doctor announced 
he would definitely oust Gomer Smith 
as a Townsend official—a plan later 
abandoned when Smith insisted on sit- 
ting tight. Irked, Chairman Arbuckle 
let slip the remark: ‘There will be no 
more free speech.” There was, but dele- 
gates were too oratory-filled to appre- 
ciate it. 

They booed only halfheartedly when 
Norman Thomas, Socialist Presidential 
candidate and a specially invited speak- 
er, labeled the Townsend Plan unwork- 
able and recalled that Father Coughlin 
himself last year termed it “economic 
insanity.” 

For the first day’s ceremonies, Town- 
send leaders engaged the Cleveland 
Stadium. Only some 8,000 showed up 
to fill its 80,000 free seats. After hear- 
ing Candidate Lemke praise Townsend- 
ites and Share-Our-Wealthers alike, 
they gave a few final cheers as the 
Rev. Mr. Smith roared through a clos- 
ing address. At the end of the speech 
—largely a repetition of his convention- 
hall rhetoric—Smith bellowed again: 
“We're going to take over the govern- 
ment.” 

Then he asked his hearers to join in 
the Lord’s Prayer. They did. 


CRIME: A Hanging in Arizona 


And an Arrest by the President 


Six years ago Arizona hanged Mrs. 
Eva Dugan for murder. The job was 
bungled and the woman’s decapitation 
caused such revulsion that the State 
made the lethal chamber its legal 
method of execution. 

There was another hanging in Ari- 
zona last week. The Federal Govern- 
ment conducted it because the victim, 
Earl Gardner, was one of its Indian 
wards. 

Gardner had served seven years in 
prison for killing a fellow Apache. Last 
December he hacked his wife and baby 
to death. 

At his trial the Apache insisted on 
his guilt and pleaded for death: 
“Please, please don’t send me back to 
prison. I would rather be dead than 
suffer for years behind the bars. I 
want you to hang me, and do it quick.” 

From the jail at Globe the execution 
party last week took Gardner to an im- 
provised gallows—a rock crusher aban- 
doned in a boxlike canyon during 
construction of the Coolidge Dam. “It 
would serve just as well” as a regular 
gallows, explained United States Mar- 
shal B. J. McKinney. 

For five hours they waited for the 
dawn, the Indian more impassive than 
the rest. Then light streaked the east; 
witnesses huddled into an excavation, 
and officials led Gardner out to die. 

The trap was sprung. Gardner hur- 
tled downward—but not quite straight. 
His arms struck the trap, breaking the 
fall. The victim gasped and gagged. 
The Marshal had to leave hurriedly; so 
did many of the witnesses. But the 
rest waited nervously. 

The doctor stepped up and felt the 





WIDE WORLD 
Lupo the Wolf, President’s Prisoner 


murderer’s pulse. Four more times the 
physician applied his stethoscope. After 
33 minutes, he pronounced Gardner 
dead. 

Lurpo THE WoLF: District Attorney 
William F. X. Geoghan of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., had accurate information that 
Ignazio Saietta, better known as Lupo 
the Wolf, was terrorizing the Italian 
bakers of New York, controlling the 
Italian lottery racket, and monopoliz- 
ing the sale of grapes for home wine 
making. But frightened bakers, lot- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 


Ordered Public Works Administration to re- 
survey a list of proposed projects, involv- 
ing some $90,000,000, to ascertain whether 
they will employ a sufficient number of 
persons now on relief. The list constitutes 
the first group of projects under the new 
$1,425,000,000 relief appropriation which 
authorized use of $300,000,000 from the 


PWA revolving fund for grants up to 45 
per cent of the cost of approved projects. 
Appointed John M. Carmody deputy admin- 
istrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, effective Aug. 1. 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Assistant Attorney General Harry W. Blair 
announced that the government will not 
appeal inimediately to the Supreme Court 
a District of Columbia Circuit Court of 


Appeals ruling which held the Resettle- 
ment Administration unconstitutionai. The 
case involved only the Bound Brook, N. J 
RA housing project. Unless new suits fre 
brought, this procedure allows comtin- 
uance of all other RA undertakings, in- 
cluding drought relief. 

Labor Secretary Perkins announced that the 
Government Contracts Act imposing wage 
and hour restrictions on all firms doing 


business with the government will go into 
effect Sept. 28. 
OTHER AGENCIES: 
Federal Reserve Board announced increases 


in reserve requirements of member banks, 
effective Aug. 15 (see page 30). 

Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced indictment of five corporations 
and 21 individuals for alleged stock 
swindling (see page 31). 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended July 16) 
RS Ee er ee ar $70,780,072.71 
SERIES Wala <dide cad cee $22,104,244.22 
A ER er eer eee eer $2,392,491,210.70 
Dement, fincal year ......cc2.s0% $60,779. 698.75 
Pe ae as obs oe 66 danas ee $33,516,385,885.48 


“Official news not reported -lsewhere in department. 


tery victims, and grape buyers were 
disinclined to talk about Lupo. 

Geoghan scanned the racketeer’s 37- 
year-old record: murder in Italy, flight, 
and illegal entry into the United States; 
marriage to Salvatrice Terranova, sis- 
ter of the artichoke-racket king; or- 
ganization of the dynamiting, kidnap- 
ing, and murdering Mafia (Black 
Hand); then, in 1910, conviction and 
30-year sentence for counterfeiting; in 
1920 parole and President Harding's 
commutation of sentence. 

There was a copy of the commuta- 
tion among the documents and a condi- 
tion in it that seemed significant: 
“, . . that he be law-abiding and not 
connected with any unlawful undertak- 
ing; and... that if he does violate the 
foregoing provision, of which fact the 
President himself shall be the sole 
judge, ‘this commutation shall be null 
and void...” 

Through Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, 
Geoghan sent the facts to the President. 
Last week, at Mr. Roosevelt’s direction, 
the gates of Atlanta Penitentiary shut 
on Lupo. Now 60, he facesetwenty more 
years in prison. 
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LABOR: Civil War Depends on 


Trials in Council and Court 


“Well, Brother Green?” 

Members of the American Federation 
of Labor because of the American 
Newspaper Guild’s affiliation a week 
earlier, Washington reporters»last week 
addressed the A. F. of L. president in 
labor-union fashion. 

Their question was as obvious as the 
diamond question-mark pin in William 
Green’s blue-figured tie. The feder- 
ation’s executive council had _ been 
closeted in secret session. That day, 
it had warned, it would oust from the 
A. F. of L. one-third of its membership 
—the 1,000,000 men in the twelve unions 
who defied it by joining John L. Lewis's 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
to unionize the hitherto un-unionizable 
steel industry. 

Had the council made the ouster? 

Brother Green’s red face was apolo- 
getic. There were some legal difficul- 
ties about. the ouster—no precedent for 
executive council action. Their case in 
the courts would be stronger if pre- 
ceded by a “trial.” So, on charges of 
“fomenting insurrection within the 
A. F. of L.,” the council had decided to 
summon the twelve rebellious CIO 
unions for trial Aug. 3. 

The newspaper men suggested that 
the heat in Washington on Aug. 3 
might be record-breaking. Serious- 
minded President Green took the re- 
mark literally: “We are members of 
the proletariat and shouldn’t object to 
a little discomfort.” 

Then, still serious, Green made a final 
pronouncement on the situation that 
has been disrupting the federation since 
last November: “American labor can- 
not function with two contesting forces. 
It is tough enough to function when 
labor is united; it is almost impossible 
to get anywhere when labor is divided.” 

Weapon: That same day, speaking to 
the National Press Club, John Lewis 
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WARLIKE MANEUVERS OF 
ARMY TRUCKS PROVE VALUE 
OF NEW TIRE INVENTION 


You'll find GoodrichTriple 
Protected Silvertowns on 
these big land battleships. 


Thundering across open 
country, heavy army trucks 
and armored cars stop for 
nothing. They crash 
through underbrush, speed 
over highways, hurdle 
ditches if mecessary.... 
Smack! A front tire takes a 
terrificimpactas thecar hits 
acurb-high bump.There’sa 
screech as the driver yanks 
the wheel around a sharp 
curve. And the tires are 
twisted, dragged, tortured. 
‘Traveling over fields or 
highways, there’s always 
the bruising, battering 
| unishment of heavy loads 
on tire sidewalls. Every 
Cay is war for tires! 


SPECIFY THESE 


You'll find the same tires 
on hundreds of the world’s 
toughest trucking jobs. 
Because Silvertowns are 
Triple Protected. 


Protects Against Blow-Outs 
Every Goodrich TruckTire 
has a new invention built 
into the sidewall—a 3-way 
check against blow-outs 
and breaks. This protection 
actually checks 80% of pre- 
mature failures! Nowonder 
Operators everywhere 
choose Silvertowns for 
their toughest hauls—save 
money on any kind of haul. 


Whether you carry one ton 
or twenty to a load, you can 
cut down on failures and de- 
lays, jump your mileage with 


PLYFLEX~—distributes stresses 

throughout the tire—prevents 
ply separation—checks local 
weakness. 


PLY-LOCK~—protects the tire 
from breaks caused by short 


Triple Protected Silvertowns. 
Don’t spend another penny 
for tires until you see the 
local Goodrich dealer. 


plies tearing loose above the bead. 


3 100% FULL-FLOATING 

CORD-—eliminates cross cords 
from all plies—reduces heat in the 
tire 12%. 


© 1936, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich®.-Silvertowns 


NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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S TEEL e While drought and heat have threatened ag- 

¢ riculture, the nation’s basic industry has had 
its own troubles. Two men, John L. Lewis and William Green, 
hold the destiny of steel labor between them. In opposition to 
Green, who would keep the A. F. of L.’s ‘craft unions,’ Lewis 
urges complete industrial organization of steelworkers, so that 
their power may be comparable to that of the management. 
While these two men and their forces stand deadlocked, steel 
mills roll on, at the highest rate since 1930, building up a re- 
serve supply against the possibility of a strike. 
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NEWSPHOTOS BY LEES EUROPEAN BY DR. PAUL WOLFF 


Testing Open-Hearth Steel Outside the Furnace The Open Hearth Gives Up a Batch of Steel 
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The First Step: Rolling the Ingot Into Workable Form From This Automatic Mill Come W ‘ite He 
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NEWSPHOTOS BY LEES EUROPEAN 
Without a Limestone Flux There Would Be No Iron Tapping the Blast Furnace to Liberate a River of Iron 
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Major Steel Production, Black; Scattered Centers, Gray 
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The Molds Are Mounted on Cars 
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Finishing: Punching Rivet Holes in Structural Steel The Last Stage: A Skyscraper’s Steel Frame 
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Wet—but safe 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING’S tests on washing machines ex- 
tend even to the wire that carries the current. The 
insulation must be waterproof. 

Water is apt to drip onto a laundry floor, and 
water in direct contact with an electric current is 
dangerous. 

So Good Housekeeping insists upon waterproof 
insulation on washing machine cords. 


Apparently a small thing, but quite as important 
as efficiency of design, power consumption, thorough- 
ness of cleansing, convenience, dependability and other 
things Good Housekeeping tests, when appraising a 
washing machine. 

Good Housekeeping has served American woman- 
hood with practical common sense for a third of 
century. No wonder it has earned the faith it enjoys. 


Good Housekeeping 


[EVERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE 
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shook his black mane and snorted de- 
fiance. Despite opposition from all the 
employers’ organizations—‘and the 
American Federation of Labor’’—the 
CIO would win its battle to organize 
Steel. 

Lewis did not say on what weapon he 
pinned his faith. But his audience 
knew his main cudgel must be the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, with its 
pan on discrimination and discharge of 
employes for union activity and its pro- 
hibition on what has hitherto prevented 
Steel’s organization—the company 
union. 

But while Lewis spoke, a legal blow 
descended on the Wagner Act. In New 
Orleans, the Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals denied the National Labor Re- 
lations Board’s petition that the court 
reconsider its June 15 decision calling 
the Wagner Act unconstitutional as 
applied to the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

Other courts have previously passed 
on the law. Beginning last Dec. 21 
with Merrill E. Otis of Kansas City, at 
least eight judges (all “Republicans) 
have declared the law an unconstitu- 
tional attempt to regulate manufacture 
or production. Four others (three 
Roosevelt-appvointed and one a Harding 
holdover) have termed the act a valid 
regulation of commerce. Eight have 
refused to review the constitutional is- 
sue. 

All these judges were District Court 
judges and their decisions, hinted the 
NLRB, didn’t count—even though one, 
the Bradley Lumber Co. case, has just 
reached the Supreme Court. The de- 
cisions resulted from companies seek- 
ing injunctions to restrain the board 
from investigating complaints of un- 
fair labor practices within the firms. 
The Supreme Court would never con- 
sider them; as injunction cases, the 
suits contained no determination of 
facts but were actions against the 
board before it had even begun to en- 
force the Wagner law. 

The proper test would come, said the 
NLRB, after it investigated complaints 
and asked a Circuit Court—higher than 
a District Court—to enforce its order. 

Starting in June with the Jones & 
Laughlin case—a probable Supreme 
Court test—the board has gotten four 
Circuit Court decisions. In each case, 
the NLRB asked the court to enforce 
its order that the company reinstate 
any workers who were discharged for 
union activities. 

Three times it got the same decision. 
The Jones & Laughlin company (mak- 
ing steel), the Fruehauf company 
(making trailers), the Friedman-Harry 
Marks company (making clothing) 
were engaged in manufacture and pro- 
duction which, according to the Su- 
preme Court’s Guffey Act ruling, were 
intrastate activities beyond the scope 
of valid Congressional regulation of 
commerce. 

The NLRB won the fourth case with 
a court order that The Associated Press 
reinstate Morris Watson, Newspaper 
Guild vice president. Reason: the Su- 
preme Court has twice called news dis- 
tribution interstate commerce. 
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‘Let Freedom Ring’ Troupers Board Their Bus for the Camden Strike Sector 


Circuit Court score: unconstitutional, 
3; constitutional, 1; argued but unde- 
cided, 7; filed but unargued, 4. 

PROPAGANDA: Monday morning a 
squat little bus rumbled out of New 
York en route to Camden, N. J. 
Jammed between suitcases, scenery, 
and costumes, seventeen young actors 
rode into strike-torn territory. 

Their at-the-scene propaganda for 
labor organization would be the initial 
attempt of the left-wing theatre to help 
comrades in the field. First stand: the 
RCA strike. 

Play: Albert Bein, one-legged Rus- 
sian immigrant author, did a biting 
theatrical version of Grace Lumpkin’s 
novel, “To Make My Bread’’—titled 
from the quotation “I'll grind your 
bones to make my bread.” Out of her 
exposure of the Carolina cotton-mills 
situation, he wrought a plea for union- 
ization. “Let Freedom Ring” ran four- 
teen weeks in New York theatres. 

Bein’s friend, Francis Gorman, head 
of the United Textile Workers, read the 
script. Greatly impressed, he suggested 
the play might go on tour to strengthen 
local unions—particularly those in the 
textile industry. 

Summer theatre doldrums gave im- 
petus to the idea. Out of jobs, the 
original cast of the play decided to 
attempt a tour. 


Under the direction of Worthington 
Miner, who built the Broadway ver- 
sion, and Will Geer, radical actor, “Let 
Freedom Ring” was cut from 35 to 23 
speaking parts and put into rehearsal. 
The United Textile Workers offered the 
company a headquarters in Providence, 
R. I., together with food and lodging. 
Scenery and costumes came from the 
owners of the Broadway production. 
Brookwood College donated a bus, and 
an appeal published in the New Masses 
resulted in a cash fund of $28. 


Last week, after a fortnight’s pol- 





ishing in the old Princess Theatre, they 
set out. The sponsorship of the UTW 
gave them six definite bookings. Most 
of these are in labor hot spots—Cam- 
den and Paterson, N. J., Woonsocket 
and Providence, R. I., Lawrence, Mass. 
The company, asking a $100 guarantee 
and 50 per cent of the receipts at each 
performance, hopes for four stands a 
week for an indefinite period. 

Though agitating for unions, the 
players will have to ignore Equity 
(theatre union) standards and live on 
what they can get. “The most we will 
get out of it, probably,” remarked one 
of them philosophically, “is a shower 
of old tomatoes.” 


RELIEF: Baby’s Death 


Develops Into National Issue 


Jersey 


Donald Hastie had to take what he 
could get. He was 3 years and 2 months 
old last April when the State of New 
Jersey ducked out of the business of 
caring for him and some 270,000 other 
relief dependents. 

Last week he died in St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Hoboken, and an experiment in 
Common Sense Relief became a nation- 
al issue. 


New Jersey had tried local minis- 
tration to human want; would more 
starve if Republicans won in November, 
and got a chance to try it everywhere? 


The New Jersey Emergency Relief 
Administration was spending about 
$3,000,000 a month when its treasury 
emptied in April. Legislators, suffering 
pre-election qualms, refused to vote re- 
plenishing taxes. Upon some 448 com- 
munities fell the burden of need. 

That piece of evasion drove relief 
home to New Jersey taxpayers. Before 
the Federal Government shut off direct 
grants to States last November, FERA 
paid a big share of the cost. Afterward, 
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State bond issues and stopgap diversions 
from regular appropriations staved Off 
new taxes. Now local treasuries had to 
pay the bill—if it was paid. 

Whereupon New Jersey became a 
vast study in doles. Other States haras- 
sed by kindred worries began to watch 
and to wonder. Jersey cities and towns 
might have found an answer—they de- 
clined to pay the bill. Relief rolls 
dropped by a half, two-thirds, and even 
more. 

How had it happened? What of the 
thousands left without help? The New 
Jersey League of Municipalities sur- 
veyed 60 communities and offered a 
typical answer from Jefferson Town- 
ship: ‘We discontinued relief and told 
them to get out and scratch, which they 
did, and we are getting along O.K.” 

Newspaper investigators flocked to 
the testing grounds. Back came star- 
tling eye openers. Hackensack sliced its 
rolls from1,012 to 384; its monthly cost 
fell from $8,700 to $3,165. Atlantic City 
knocked some 2,800 from its lists, and 
costs plummeted from $159,000 in May, 
1935, to $35,418 in May, 1936. Scores 
of other communities delighted taxpay- 
ers with similar figures. 

Last week The New York Herald 
Tribune, fashioning Republican cam- 
paign fodder from the New Jersey do- 
ings, headlined one of its daily accounts: 
HOBOKEN STOPS RELIEF TO 5,000; NO ONE 
STARVES. That afternoon brought other 
headlines from Hoboken: FAMILY RE- 
LIEF CUT, HUNGRY BOY EATS PAINT, DIES. 

Death had made Donald Hastie a 
post-mortem guinea pig in New Jersey’s 
experiment. His jobless father, on and 
off Hoboken relief rolls since 1932, 
talked with bitter certainty of the 
cause: the biweekly food allowance for 
their family of five had dropped from 
$11.40 to $5.40; Donald had starved. 

Hoboken’s Overseer of the Poor and 
a medical examiner concurred in a less 
sinister diagnosis: Donald had chewed 
lead paint flaking from the sink in the 
Hastie kitchen; lead poison killed him. 

The mourning mother conceded that 
he had gobbled paint: “I couldn’t stop 
him, he was always so hungry.” 
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Tales of other deaths in the New 
Jersey crucible came out of Washing- 
ton next day. Works Progress Admin- 
istrator Harry L. Hopkins, champion 
of liberal care for the needy, heard of 
the Jersey miracles, and he sent his own 
investigators to check up. 

They found that in many localities, 
relief had sagged below the minimum 
essential to human subsistence; in some, 
denial of food and medical care already 
had caused “a number of deaths.” A 
Hopkins publicity writer led off a florid 
recital of gloom: 

“Starvation and disease are stalking 
through many dilapidated homes in New 
Ss ee 
® Three months ago, when New Jersey 
legislators dodged new relief taxes, 
angry members of the Workers Alliance 
of America camped in the Capitol 
chambers at Trenton and threatened 
reprisals at the polls—but got nowhere. 

Last week the Alliance fostered an- 
other hunger march—on the Pennsyl- 
vania Capitol in Harrisburg. Republi- 
can Senators, balking at their Demo- 
cratic Governor’s demand for a $55,- 
000,000 relief appropriation, heard 1,000 
marchers shout: “You'll feed us or fight 
us.” 

To restart relief machinery halted by 
exhaustion of a $60,000,000 appropri- 
ation, legislators voted $45,000,000 more, 
to last until the end of January. 

The grumbling protestants, who had 
demanded a _  $120,000,000 program, 
promised the Republicans: “We'll take 
care of you in November.” 


& 
DROUGHT: Rain of Relief Brings 


New Planning for Arid States 


In South Dakota last week, as the 
mercury crept past 113 degrees, 20,000 
Sioux Indians stared vacuously at their 
ruined land. In the evening they shuf- 
fled down to drying rivers and drank 
greedily from green, scummy water 
holes. 

Imperturbable descendants of war- 
ring braves, robbed of their hereditary 


Weeks of Blazing Sun Left Farm Horses With Little Work and Less Food 
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plains by westward-curling plows, they 
heard last week that drought and heat 
had taught the Great White Father a 
lesson: their prairies would go back to 
grass. 

With an estimated $1,000,000,000 in 
crop losses and nearly 500,000 persons 
destitute, government officials pondered 
one of the most serious peacetime prob- 
lems in the nation’s history. Deaths 
stood at nearly 4,500. For the fourth 
successive year wheat will probably fail 
to meet domestic needs. In the South- 
west temperatures of 100-plus contin- 
ued to raze crops for the third straight 
week, although scattered rains brought 
some relief to the North Central States. 

Under the direction of Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, Resettlement Administration 
chief presiding at a five-state drought 
conference at Bismarck, N. D., the Fed- 
eral Government started relief ma- 
chinery whirring. 

Plans: (1) A $13,749,000 purchase of 
approximately 4,000,000 acres of wind- 
eroded and overgrazed Northwest land. 
(2) Migrations of large sections of dust- 
bowl populations when funds are avail- 
able. (3) WPA jobs for 65,000 in the 
Northwest and an additional 20,000 in 
the South. (4) Crop, feed, and rehabil- 
itation loans, contingent on borrower's 
agreement to cooperate with the gov- 
ernment in long-range schemes to take 
arid land out of production. (5) Further 
allotments for subsistence needs and 
combating of insect pests. (6) Inau- 
guration of a sheep and cattle-buying 
program. (7) Modification of the AAA 
program in most western States to per- 
mit cutting or growing of forage crops. 

With 263,860,404 acres—equal to the 
total area of the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, and Ohio—either irre- 
trievably ruined or badly damaged by 
wind and water erosion, 30 per cent of 
the farming population of North Da- 
kota and proportionate numbers in 
other western States will eventually 
decamp from barren acres to make way 
for returning grass. 

“It is an economic crisis that we must 
meet at once,” Tugwell explained. “It is 
a picture of complete destruction.” 
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G.B.S.3 
Fabian, and Britain’s Best Wit 


Teetotaler, Vegetarian, 






Firmly entrenched behind his flam- 
poyant beard, George Bernard Shaw 
protested: “And who is in the least 
interested in my birthday? I am not 
distinguished by having birthdays. Any- 
body can have a birthday.” 

Had Shaw been merely a reputable 
writer or an excellent music critic, he 
would have had scant need to protest. 
But because he is regarded no longer 
as a2 man but as an institution, his 
80th birthday this week provokes very 
considerable interest. Our fathers saw 
his first play, and thought it wordy 
and inactive. Our sons saw his last, 
and thought it wordy and inactive. 
But man and boy, three generations 
have faithfully applauded his conversa- 
tion pieces and given their author the 
longest lifetime of popularity any play- 
wright has enjoyed since Euripedes won 
his bay leaves. 

Though he created “Saint Joan,” 
“Candida,” and “Androcles and. the 
Lion,” his greatest-creation is probably 
himself, a living caricature called 
GB.S., a fellow in his own words 
“unique, fantastic, unrepresentative, .in- 
imitable, impossible, undesirable on any 
large scale, utterly unlike anybody that 
ever existed before, hopelessly unnat- 
ural, and void of real passion.” 

It was G.B.S. who declared “I have 
been particularly careful never to say 
a civil word to the United States. I 
have scoffed at their inhabitants as a 
nation of villagers. I have defined the 
100 per cent American as 99 per cent 
an idiot.” It was G.B.S. who roared: 
‘I refuse to agree with anyone about 
anything. Thank God, there is only one 
of me. One Bernard Shaw is quite 
enough.” It was G.B.S. who defended 
his vegetarianism with the broadside: 
“Vegetables are the food of the saints 
and the heroes. I belong to both cate- 
gories.”’ 

The antics of G.B.S. are intended for 
the public he delights to bait. To his 
fiends Shaw remains a kindly chap 
who always answers letters and will 
give any deserving person his sound ad- 
vice. Of his respectable fortune he has 
given away a good share—surrepti- 
tiously. Though he eschews all meat (“a 
man of my spiritual intensity does not 
tat corpses”), he maintains a bloody 
board for those who prefer dead ani- 
mals. Opinionated, he never gets either 
trusty or stuffy. Once when passing a 
desultory Salvation Army meeting, he 
temoved his hat and led the singing at 
the top of his lungs—with such success 
that the lassie embraced him and cried: 
“Ah, we know, don’t we?” 

Born in Dublin, he is only technically 
4 Irishman, having been brought up 
” Protestant circles. His father was 
‘pleasant fellow, but drank heavily. 
His mether had a good voice and plenty 
of patience, but called Bernard “Son- 
ly." Rugger being unknown to the 
Geelics, he expended his savagery on 
ner’s Base and Cops and Robbers. 
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‘There Is Only One of Me’ 


He found school horrendously dull. “I 
instinctively saved my brains from de- 
struction by resolute idleness.’”’ In his 
revulsion from Papa Shaw’s benders 
and from a surfeit of sermons, “Sonny” 
developed into a teetotaler and a rebel. 
He left. his childhood emotionally stunt- 
ed, defensively contemptuous of any 
convention. more than ten years old. 


For four years he totted up figures 
as a clerk, pushing his salary from $54 
the first year to $420 the fourth. At 20 
he decided to become a great author 
and quit Dublin for London. There “I 
wrote my five pages a day and made a 
man of myself (at my mother’s ex- 
pense).” His novels flopped. But in 
1884 after a course of heckling in vari- 
ous scrubby little debating clubs, he 
joined the Fabian Society, the Social- 
ist junta to which H. G. Wells, Sidney 
Webb, and Graham Wallas belonged. 

As dramatic and music critic G.B.S. 
flailed about with a wild abandon, 
championing Ibsen and Wagner, de- 
bunking Shakespeare. Then in 1885 a 
colleague-critic, William Archer, of- 
fered to collaborate with him on a 
play, Archer to furnish the plot, Shaw 
the dialogue. Halfway through, Shaw 
announced he had used up all the plot 
and had lots of good dialogue left. Long 





before it was ever produced, Archer 
disowned the hybrid; but Shaw sailed 
on. He finished ‘‘Widowers’ Houses” 
and was on his way. By 1904 hexwas a 
prophetiaccepted even in his own country. 

Accepted, but with periodic misgiv- 
ings. During the Boer War, Shaw ob- 
jected to the Boers’ nationalism, but 
he knew what the British imperialists 
were up to, and said so. During the 
World War, if he barked at German 
militarism, he barked ‘no less raucously 
at British militarism. Throughout his 
career, he has not only pulled Society’s 
leg, but tweaked its beak also. And 
made it laugh. Otherwise he would 
have been lynched. 

As a radical, he has done yeoman 
service in taking the curse of bleak 
sanctimony from socialism. But the 
same defensive flippancy he assumed 
as a youth to mask his emotions, has 
stymied him from attaining a consist- 
ent philosophy. His thinking bristles as 
much with ambiguities as with epigrams. 

Lenin called him “a good man fallen 
among Fabians.” Shaw himself summed 
it up better: “Some people are born 
with a terrible desire to be laughed at; 
this has prevented me from becoming 
a great author.” Or a great revolu- 
tionary. 
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CENSORSHIP: New Vienna Gag 
Chokes Off Another News Area 


To get both sides of the Yugoslav 
election story last year, George E. R. 
Gedye talked with government officials 
and then interviewed a popular leader 
of the opposition. A few hours later 
secret police arrested The New York 
Times correspondent and deported him 
to Austria, from which country he had 
to send his dispatch. 

Last week Gedye and every other 
conscientious foreign correspondent 
faced trouble in Austria. Under a new 
“law for the defense of the State” any 
foreigner may be imprisoned for three 
months, then expelled, for transmitting 
“false reports calculated to cause pub- 


lic uneasiness or to influence public . 


opinion in a manner unfavorable to 
Austria without sufficient grounds for 
believing it to be true.” The same 
punishments may be’ visited upon any- 
one who makes a news forecast under 
similar circumstances. The government 
will decide whether dispatches violate 
the sweeping terms of the law. 

Gacs: This indirect censorship, estab- 
lished within 24 hours of the recent 
Austro-German rapprochement, is the 
kind which newspaper men most fear. 
Months after they have sent out a story 
they may be hauled before the authori- 
ties and ordered to prove that some 
paragraph is not “calculated to cause 
public uneasiness.” If they decline to 
reveal the sources of the story, officials 
can easily claim that there were not 
“sufficient grounds for believing it to be 
true.” A forecast not entirely borne 
out by later events also may land its 
author in prison or exile. 

Thus Vienna, transmitting center for 
Balkan as well as Austrian news, 
seemed likely to become as uncomfort- 
able a journalistic berth as Berlin or 
Rome. Both Germany and Italy have 
permanent press curbs like the Austrian 
law. Nazis are sometimes willing to 
argue about a foreign newspaper man’s 
“guilt,” but the Duce is invariably 
tough. The least anti-Fascist item 
traceable to a Rome correspondent is 
liable to start the offender toward jail 
or the border. , 

Similar permanent indirect censor- 
ships—supplementing the official blue 
pencil—torment correspondents in the 
Soviet Union, Japan, and Brazil, though 
restraints in these countries are not 
always rigidly enforced. 

Other nations have laws, like 
Britain’s Defense of the Realm Act, 
which can be applied to chastise unruly 
journalists. A less drastic method of 
keeping newspaper men in line is to 
withhold information. If a correspond- 
ent in London or Tokyo persists in 
sending out stories which the Foreign 
Office considers secrets, he is certain to 
see his official news founts dry up. 

In addition to such perennial restric- 
tions, journalists almost always en- 
counter temporary censorships during 
periods of alarm or crisis, such as the 
gag applied during the military revolt 
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this week in Spain. As a result, they 
have evolved ingenious methods for 
evading both permanent and transient 
press curbs. 

By-Lines: One favorite trick of the 
trade is the bogus by-line. A corre- 
spondent in Germany may assume an- 
other name in Czechoslovakia. If he 
has a ticklish story he may dodge 
across the border and transmit it under 
his other name, earnestly requesting his 
office to give it a Prague instead of a 
Berlin date line. He can then deny— 
with possible success—that he had any- 
thing to do with the wicked yarn. 

The phony by-line and date-line 
method can also be used on telephone 
or mail stuff, though it is likely to in- 
volve more risk. But it doesn’t work 
in Italy. Neither does any other 
scheme so far devised, for Mussolini— 
once a newspaper man himself—holds 
a Rome correspondent responsible for 
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that he chartered an airplane to carry 
the news of the expected uprising to the 
INS man in Brussels. 

When codes work, however, they 
work brilliantly. Newspaper men still 
talk of the stunt Salvatore Cortesi, 
head of The Associated Press bureau in 
Rome, pulled to notify his office of the 
death of Pope Leo XIII, July 20, 1903, 
The Italian Government was determined 
to suppress the news until the Vatican 
got time to inform papal representa- 
tives abroad. But Cortesi, who had 
excellent Vatican contacts, learned of 
His Holiness’s death a few seconds 
after it occurred. At once he sent out, 
by all possible routes, a prearranged 
message to Melville Stone, then general 
manager of the news service. The mes- 
sage read: MELSTONE NEWYORK. NUM- 
BER MISSING BOND 404. MONTEFIORE. It 
looked harmless, but nine minutes later 
the AP was announcing that Pope Leo 
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WIDE WORLD 


Telephoned News From Europe Clears Through London’s International Board 


all the Roman news that appears in the 
journalist’s paper. 

Temporary censorships are easier to 
beat. Sometimes diplomatic couriers 
can be bribed to carry out dispatches. 
Traveling compatriots of a correspond- 
ent will often give help without charge. 
Wilbur Forrest, former Paris corre- 
spondent for The New York Herald 
Tribune, once gave a Frenchman an 
automobile ride into Spain so that his 
passenger could emerge with-news of a 
Spanish revolution. When a temporary 
gag is applied in Tokyo, a favorite 
dodge is to go down to Yokohama, find 
a foreign steamer, and get the dispatch 
sent over the ship’s wireless. 

Copes: Practically every foreign 
correspondent has experimented with 
codes—and seen them fail at crucial 
moments. During the Stavisky riots of 
1934 the International News Service 
bureau in Paris prepared an elaborate 
code for use if a revolution broke out. 
But so sure was the correspondent that 
the code would be recognized as such 


XIII had died at four minutes past four. 


The heroes of another code story are 
Wythe Williams, World War corre- 
spondent for The New York Times, and 
Carr Van Anda, then managing editor 
of the newspaper. In 1916, when there 
was talk of General Joffre being re- 
tired as Commander in Chief of the 
French Army, Van Anda received 4 
cable at his New York home. The mes- 
sage referred him to a eulogy of Gen- 
eral Petain in Collier’s, written by 
Alden Brooks. 

The editor asked Williams whether 
“Brooksman” wanted to manage both 
the London and Paris offices. Wil- 
liams said “Brooksman” did. Other 
messages convinced the censors that 
“Brooksman” was merely an al 
bitious journalist. Finally Williams 
cabled: BROOKSMAN’S ASSISTANT AC- 
CEPTS. PLEASE RELIEVE ,ME..OF ALL RE- 
SPON SIBILITY. 

Petain’s, and therefore ‘Brooks- 
man’s,” assistant was Gener elle. 
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NEWSPHOTOS 


Correspondents Find Mussolini Personally Pleasant, Officially Tough 


Under a Washington date line Van 
Anda broke the story that Nivelle 
would probably succeed Joffre. For six 
days he smiled happily at the shrill 
denials of French authorities in Wash- 
ington and Paris. Then the story re- 
ceived official confirmation. 

SLANG: If telephone services aren’t 
cut off, correspondents may dictate 
their stories directly into the branch 
offices outside the censored country. 
Several Paris and London bureaus are 
now equipped with recording machines 
to speed the transmission of telephoned 
news. But some journalists find it 
wiser, in a pinch, to call up a colleague 
waiting in a house across the border 
and, using predetermined slang, carry 
on a seemingly innocent conversation. 

Perhaps the news of some future 
crisis will come over in this form: 

“Hello, Billk When you gonna pay 
us a visit? Everything’s quiet here. 
Yes, very quiet. Just had a little Fourth 
of July celebration. How are all the 
family? That’s fine. The boss got a 
dose of Catherine wheels. Weather 
good over there? That’s great. Yeah, 


we been playin’ baseball. Gabbin’ at a 
bunch of his henchmen and the red- 
heads got playful. Down at Blonk. Is 
Helen’s tooth O.K.? Glad to hear it. 
It was a good game. The pitcher spiked 
him in the head. Oh, he’s cold as a 
mackerel. So’s the pitcher. He Casey- 
at-the-batted, though, on Little Joe. 
Bulls upped their sewing machines and 
rat-tat-tatted, of course. Sure, you 
could drive over next Tuesday and see 
us all. -Quite a game. - Lights. out for 
{fifteen redheads and four albinos: Well, 
so long.” 

Thereafter the teletypes of some big 
news service may hammer out: 

“Chancellor Blank was assassinated 
today when a bomb thrown by a Com- 
munist exploded near his head. Vice 
Chancellor Blink escaped. The Chan- 
cellor was addressing a crowd of his 
admirers at Blonk when the Communist 
hurled the missile. Secret police at once 
turned machine guns on the section of 
the crowd from which the bomb was 
hurled, killing the alleged assassin, 
fifteen alleged Communists, and four of 
the Chancellor’s henchman.” 


ACME 


- Joseph Goebbels, Propaganda Minister, Is Nazidom’s Chief Censor 


MEDICINE 





TEETH: Dentists Still Debate 


Merits of Hartman Painkiller 


Two thousand years ago dentistry 
Was an aristocratic luxury. A Roman 
patrician in need of a tooth would have 
a similar tooth yanked from the help- 
less jaw of one of his slaves and tied 
in his own mouth with gold wire. Since 
those happy days the practice of den- 
tistry has progressed tremendously. 

To keep abreast of the newest wrin- 
kles in their profession, 10,000 members 
of the American Dental Association 
gathered in San Francisco last week 
for their 78th annual convention. 

“American teeth are coming out- 
out of the depression,” said President 
George B. Winter of St. Louis in his 
opening-day address. While normally 
20 per cent of the population scorn the 
pleasures of the dentist’s chair, ‘about 
50 per cent of the people decided to 
forget the dentist’ during the depres- 
sion. 

Dr. Winter then referred guardedly 
to dentistry’s most sensational news in 
years, the announcement last January 
of a painless desensitizer by Dr. Leroy 
Hartman of Columbia University. 

“There is a lesson for the general 
public, the press, and the profession in 
the excitement caused by the announce- 
ment of painless dentistry, followed 
later by disillusionment ... This, of 
course, is much to be regretted, and 
we hope will not occur again.” 

Ever since Dr. Hartman announced 
his startling solution, controversy has 
raged about it. Just before the con- 
vention opened, Dr. Paul Wells of Chi- 
cago, chairman of a committee which 
made a survey of the new anesthetic, 
disclosed figures obtained from 1,675 
dentists. Out of 23,000 cases only 7,000 
had felt no pain at all; 7,000 more were 
partially anesthetized; 9,000 received 
no benefit whatsoever. 

On his arrival in San Francisco, re- 
porters greeted Dr. Hartman with these 
discouraging statistics. Defending his 
discovery, he said: “I do not know un- 
der what conditions these applications 
... were made... The anesthetic, with- 
in my experience, is nearly 100 per cent 
successful on teeth without fillings and 
not previously treated ... Even if the 
desensitizer can be used successfully 
in only 50 per cent of all cases, it is a 
distinct contribution to dental science, 
because there is that much less suffer- 
ing.” 

Later Dr. Hartman made a formal 
address to the convention in which he 
cited chapter and verse in behalf of his 
soothing dental syrup. With black- 
board drawings to help him, he em- 
phasized the need of proper application 
and insisted that 100 per cent effective- 
ness was obtained on teeth not previ- 
ously filled. 

“Scientific investigators .. . have de- 
clared this formula theoretically per- 
fect for desensitization in general. Dif- 
ficulty has been encountered, however, 
because to a large percentage of pa- 
tients mere vibration makes the dental 
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engine an instrument of torture. Even 
hand pieces jar many people, particu- 
larly children, who are unable to dis- 
tinguish between vibration and pain.” 

Although the much-debated solution 
was the convention’s most discussed 
topic, another subject aroused much in- 
terest. Dr. Frank H. McKevitt of San 
Francisco urged dentists to extend their 
service to the community by supple- 
menting the work of doctors. 

His proposal, admittedly “too far ad- 
vanced to take hold immediately,” rests 
on the fact that the amount of calcium 
in the bones is indicated by the light or 
dark tones of an X-ray image. Abnor- 
mal or subnormal calcification often in- 
dicates serious bone, glandular, or other 
diseases. Dentists, because of their 
daily X-ray contact with patients who 
rarely consult doctors, have an excel- 
lent opportunity to watch for compli- 
cations outside their own field and to 
refer the patient to the proper special- 
ists indicated. 

Dr. McKevitt told of a 27-year-old 
woman who complained that her “teeth 
could not hold fillings’ and wanted to 
replace them with false ones. ‘The 
X-rays showed calcium deficiency. Sus- 
pecting gland trouble, I sent her to a 
specialist who found that she was suf- 
fering from serious thyroid gland de- 
ficiency.” 





EDUCATION 


READERS: McGuffey’s Edifying 
Texts Become Museum Pieces 





In the 1830s a lean figure in a shiny 
bombazine suit and a tall silk hat used 
to walk across the campus of the newly 
founded Miami University at Oxford, 
Ohio, whistling on his knuckles. At his 
call children dropped their games and 
flocked into his back yard. There they 
sat in a circle on the ground about him, 
listening to his stories and telling him 
which ones they liked best. 

In the evening, when the children 
were tucked in bed, William Holmes 
McGuffey, pied-piperish professor of 
ancient and classic languages, sat at 
his old, six-sided desk writing and re- 
vising the children’s favorites. 

Shortly afterward an enterprising 
Cincinnati publisher brought out a 
small cardboard-bound volume: McGuf- 
fey’s First Eclectic Reader. Appearing 
at a time when the free public-school 
system was trying to get a foothold in 
the Middle West, the books sold like 
chewing gum at a stenographers’ con- 
vention. 

McGuffey constantly revised the pop- 
ular books. From the Presidency of 
Martin Van Buren to that of Theodore 
Roosevelt, presses turned out more than 
122,000,000 of the readers. They were 
the basic schoolbooks in 37 States; in 
some they were the only ones. 

The Ohio pedagogue’s books, de- 
signed “to exert a decided and health- 
ful moral influence,” proved not only 
guideposts to good living, but for many 
readers they opened “the very gates of 
literature.” On every page—sometimes 





W.H. McGuffey W histled on His Knuckles 


in a famous author’s words, at other 
times in McGuffey’s own—the books 
proclaimed the punishment of vice, the 
reward of virtue, and the doctrine that 
honesty is the best policy. 

Words, phrases, and characters from 
McGuffey’s became almost as much a 
part of the nation’s vocabulary as 
those from the Bible. Many Americans 
—like Henry Ford who bought McGuf- 
fey’s log-cabin birthplace to set up in 
his model pioneer village at Dearborn, 
and who owns 138 different volumes 
of the readers—attest to the influence 
of the Scotch-Presbyterian author in 
their lives. 

They remember “The Idle Boy Re- 
formed,”’ “Little Victories,” ““The Right- 
eous Never Forsaken,” “The Truant” 
—with its concluding moral: “Wretched 
are the parents of such a son! Grief 





REPRINTED BY HENRY FORD IN 1925 


Every Page Lauded Virtue 


and shame are theirs. His name shal] 
be stamped with the mark of infamy 
when their poor broken hearts shal] 
molder in the grave”—and its antithe- 
sis, “The Diligent Scholar,’’ whose end- 
ing spurred readers to emulation: 
“Happy are the parents of such a son! 
Gladness and triumph are theirs. His 
name shall be crowned with honor by 
the virtuous and the good, when the 
pious counsels of his father and mother 
are heard no more.” 

Thumbed until they fell to pieces, 
early editions now rank as collectors’ 
items. The first fetches about $150, 
Miss Maude Blair, bursar of the De- 
troit Board of Education, has the coun- 
try’s best collection: 180 different vol- 
umes valued at $20,000. The Miami 
McGuffey Museum, at the university 
where the author wrote the first five 
readers, has 140. 

This week-end McGuffey admirers 
gather at Oxford to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of the First Reader’s publica- 
tion. Only one thing mars the two-day 
program: Lorado Taft’s 25-foot statue 
of the author won’t be unveiled. Goy. 
Martin L. Davey vetoed Ohio’s $5,000 
appropriation toward the $25,000 stat- 
ue, and McGuffeyans have been able to 
collect only little more than half the 
total cost. They hope to get the bal- 
ance and hold the dedication later. 





RELIGION 





RECTOR: One With ‘Visions’ to 
Succeed One With ‘Dreams 


“The church needs young men who 
can ‘see visions’ rather than old men 
with their ‘dreams.’ ”’ 

With these words to his Palm Sun- 
day congregation last April, the Rev. 
Dr. Karl Reiland announced the resig- 
nation of his 24-year rectorship at St. 
George’s Episcopal Church, New York 
City. 

Parishioners, surprised by his <eci- 
sion, signed petitions asking the tall, 
rugged clergyman to reconsider. But 
he refused. He made only one conces- 
sion: he would take the title of rector 
emeritus, thus keeping. an official and 
occasionally personal contact with the 
congregation. 

Last week St. George’s vestry heed- 
ed Dr. Reiland’s wish for a young suc- 
cessor by electing the Rev. Elmore 
McN. McKee. Now 40 and the rector 
of Trinity Church, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
where he went in 1930 after serving for 
three years as chaplain of Yale Uni- 
versity, his alma mater—he ranks as 
one of the Episcopal Church’s leading 
liberal preachers. 

Mr. McKee, who never drinks, doesn't 
play cards, and puffs only an occasional 
cigarette, finds such social amenities 
unnecessary. He mixes well with his 
congregation which idolizes him, and 
with his brother-clergy in Buffalo who 
admire his keen insight into modern 
spiritual problems. 

His sermons, which are never aca- 
demic, pack Trinity Church. To him 
worship is “not a specialized activity 
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added on to life’s other tasks, but a 
deep and pervasive spirit of God-seek- 
ing that permeates all our personal, 
social, and corporate life.” 

Outside the parish, Mr. McKee has 
lectured for the National Emergency 
Peace Campaign. He organized the Buf- 
falo Peace Council and imbued it with 
his own courageously pacifistic spirit. 

At St. George’s, where the rector- 
elect takes charge in the Autumn— 
after summering with his wife and two 
children on a Wyoming ranch—he will 
minister to three times as many parish- 
jioners aS his 700 in Buffalo. On him 
will also fall the direction of St. 
George’s clinic, the outstanding dis- 
pensary and social-service center of 
any American church. 

A $500,000 endowment fund left by 
the late J. P. Morgan, who passed the 
collection plate at St. George’s when 
he was its senior warden, defrays the 
clinic’s expenses. Last year three physi- 
cians, three dentists, two nurses, and 
several social workers and deaconesses 
spent $40,000 giving free help to more 
than 1,200 needy persons living in New 
York’s East Side—where the 125-year- 
old parish’s brownstone towers rise 
above Stuyvesant Park. 



















EXCOMMUNICATION: Anglicans 
Debate a Lord Bishop’s Ruling 


Villagers flocked into St. Paul’s Anglli- 
can Church in the little Sussex village 
of Camelsdale a fortnight ago to attend 
memorial services for the Rev. and Mrs. 
W. H. Boyne Bunting. The clergyman 
and his wife were found dead the week 
previous in a gas-filled room. 

A rider attached to the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury strongly censured James 
Bunting, son of the deceased, because 
he failed to assist his parents who were 
in financial difficulties. 

For his education and business ven- 
tures, Bunting had received more than 
$15,000 (£3,000 ) from his parents. Re- 
cently, penniless and $10,000 in debt, 
the clergyman and his wife had ap- 
pealed to the son to send them $3,000. 
When he failed to do so, they killed 
themselves. 

As the villagers sat in their pews, in- 
dignation mingled with their sorrow. 
Then, from the pulpit came a thunder- 
bolt: the Rt. Rev. George K. A. Bell, 
Lord Bishop of Chichester, denounced 
James Bunting for failing to observe 
the fifth commandment, “Honor thy 
father and thy mother,” and warned 
him not to approach the altar for Holy 
Communion. Next day Bunting made 
public a letter of excommunication from 
the Bishop—the Church of England’s 
first such sentence in 100 years. 

Immediately, and almost evenly, the 
Church divided itself on the Bishop’s 
action. No Anglican denied that the 
Prelate had the right to excommunicate 
Bunting on the Prayer Book rubric 
governing a “notorious ill liver.” But 
some—including the Rt. Rev. Ernest 
W. Barnes, Lord Bishop of Birmingham 
—thought the Bishop needed more evi- 
dence than a coroner’s verdict. Realiz- 
ing that the case may come to him for 
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appeal, His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury made no comment. 

At Ferring-on-Sea, where he lives 
with his wife and newly born child, 
Bunting said that although he has lost 
the money his parents gave him, he 
will repay their creditors. 


. 
JESUIT: The 


Rescued From Alaskan Ice Floes 


‘Glacier Priest’ 


Over the Taku icecap—a glacier near 
Juneau—a giant prehistoric bear left 
his tracks thousands of years ago, ac- 
cording to Alaskan natives. They call 
the region “The End of the World,” and 
nothing could persuade them to enter 
it. They say one whodoes will not return. 

The Rev. Bernard R. Hubbard, S.J., 


however, has made annual geological 
explorations of the northern wilder- 
ness since 1926. Last week supersti- 
tious natives shook their heads when 
they heard of the accident which befell 
the “Glacier Priest” on his way to find 
the fabled tracks which he thinks may 
be those of a dinosaur. 

On Twin Glacier River swirling ice 
floes hurled the Jesuit’s heavy-laden 30- 
foot Allegheny metal boat against the 
rocks and capsized it. Father Hubbard 
and his companion, Ken Chisholm— 
former football star of Santa Clara 
University—leaped to safety on the 
rocks. Receiving the priest’s blessing, 
Chisholm swam to the shore to get aid. 
Before he returned, Mary Joyce, famous 
girl dog musher, came along in a motor- 
boat and rescued Father Hubbard. 

Calling his rescue ‘‘almost a miracle,” 
the priest salvaged what he could from 
his boat and pushed on towards Taku 
icecap. 








Fossit: Because of his interest in 
rocks, Father Hubbard’s California 
schoolmates dubbed him “Fossil.” From 
his father, a convert to Roman Cathol- 
icism from Episcopalianism, he says 
he got the religious bent which led him 
to enter the Society of Jesus. In 1921 
the order sent him to the University of 
Innsbruck, where he divided four years 
between books and mountain climbing. 

At first the Austrians distrusted him 
because he wore rough clothing instead 
of a priest’s conventional black cassock. 
But they learned to understand and 
gave him a nickname which has stuck: 
“Ach, ja! Sie sind der Gletscherpfar- 
rer!” (“Oh, yes! You are the Glacier 
Priest!’’) 

Back in America, Father Hubbard 
began his duties as head of the Santa 
Clara University geology department. 
But his expeditions 
to Alaska and his 
nationwide lecture 
tours have kept 
him away from the 
California campus 
most of the time. 

Five years ago, 
the Jesuit took the 
first photographs of 
Aniakchak vol- 
cano; a year later 
he made the first 
airplane flight over 
it; in 1934 he as- 
tonished the world 
by landing in a sea- 
plane on a lake 
within the crater. 

But Father Hub- 
bard thinks these 
achievements pale 
beside a _ fourth: 
after an eruption 
of the volcano he 
discovered the pres- 
ence of free chlo- 
rine gas. He trapped 
and bottled some 
which is now in the 
Carnegie Physical 
Laboratory at 
Pittsburgh. He 
thinks this may ex- 
plain the mysteri- 
_ ous deaths of peo- 
ple near the crater when it erupted some 
years ago. 

Geology is not all that attracts 
Father Hubbard to Alaska. Human be- 
ings do, too. Forbidden by the Jesuit 
rule to have possessions of his own, the 
priest turns the income from his lec- 
tures over to the Marquette League for 
Indian Missions to support 600 Alaskan 
orphans. 

His trips now are financed out of his 
own pocket from the proceeds of his 
magazine articles and books. In earlier 
years he had to go up on credit, “thumb- 
ing his way to Alaska.” 

The primitive life appeals to him: 
“Every time I come back I wonder at 
the way everybody rushes around with- 
out wanting to, wears unhealthy 
clothes and gets sick. Civilization has 
become chizelization and everybody 
wants to crowd into a city and get on 
somebody’s else’s payroll.” 
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Father Hubbard: On His Way to ‘the End of the World’ 
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SPORT 





SPEED: Round and Round on the 
Salt Bed to Smash 100 Records 


Forty years ago in England, horse- 
less-carriage drivers got permission to 
whiz along rutted dirt roads and bumpy 
cobblestones at more than 12 miles an 
hour; and they no longer had to follow 
a man waving a red flag to warn the 
countryside. 

A year later in London—June 28, 
1897—-George Edward Thomas Eyston 
was born into the age of shocking speed. 
At Stonyhurst and Cambridge he 
studied mechanical engineering, and 
meantime developed a fondness for fish- 
ing and dancing. World War service 
earned him a Military Cross, Captain’s 
rank, and valuable experience in his 
profession. 

In 1921, he visited Paris to watch the 
Grand Prix, French automobile-racing 
classic. Roaring engines and scream- 
ing tires got under his skin. He deter- 
mined to get some fun out of his talents. 
From that day, the name of Captain 
Eyston has appeared frequently in 
newspapers as record-breaker and win- 
ner of road and track races in England 
and on the Continent. 

Last week Eyston prepared to break 
more records. From Wendover, Utah, 
a whistle-stop town on the edge of the 
Great American Desert, he rode in an 
ordinary trailer toward the Bonneville 
Salt Flats. His object: to drive his Rolls 
Royce special, “The Speed of the 
Winds,” to as many new marks as pos- 
sible in a continuous 48-hour run. 

Time and climatic changes had com- 
bined to manufacture a racing-driver’s 
paradise at Bonneville. Ages ago a 
19,000-square-mile salt lake covered the 
site of the desert. But diminished rain- 
fall and evaporation left a huge expanse 
of salt beds, smooth and hard as a bil- 
liard table. Last year, Sir Malcolm 
Campbell raced over a straight 13-mile 
course on the flats to a 301.1292-mile- 
an-hour record. 

For Eyston, hundreds of 18-inch red 
flags marked out a circular 10-mile 
track. A tent housed the mechanics’ 
pit. A handful of newspaper men 
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Captain Eyston Got Out and Pushed 


and American Automobile Association. 


timers stood by. Nothing else but Eys- 
ton and his car broke the monotony of 
glaring flatness. 

Eyston put on a one-piece jumper, a 
pilot’s cloth helmet, and tinted goggles. 
Then he stepped into the deep cockpit 
of his car, pulled a sliding panel over 
his head, squinted along the course 
through a pair of slits, and started his 
engine. 

Round and round. Three stop watches, 
operated by an electric beam across 
the track, timed every lap. At two- 
hour intervals, Bert Denly, Eyston’s 
British substitute, relieved him. Unable 
to relax during his rest period, he paced 
up and down on the salt, and gobbled 
countless soft-boiled eggs. At twilight, 
the crew rushed about setting up flares 
to guide the car through the night. 

One time, the gas-feed line choked, 
and Eyston had to push the machine 500 
yards to the pit; he lost seventeen min- 
utes. After the first day, he stopped 
for inspection. The crew changed four 
tires, and refueled with gas and oil in 
49 seconds. 


In 48 hours, the car traveled 6,544.8 
miles—average speed, 136.349 miles an 
hour: The Briton set 99 other records, 





‘The Speed of the Winds? Followed Red Flags for 48 Hours 
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ranging from time required for 200 
kilometers, to distance covered in 24 
hours. 

“I’m glad it’s over,” Eyston sighed 
as he climbed from the car. “But I’ll be 
back next Summer to go after the 
shorter distance records.” If he does 
return, Rolls Royce will finance him. 
This trip cost the company $30,000. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





PAGEANT: Virginia Hills Echo 
An Old Cry: ‘Liberty or Death! 


In the mid-eighteenth century a 
prominent surveyor and judge in Han- 
over, Va., fumed over the approaching 
marriage of his son. The boy was 
shiftless and lazy—he could never sup- 
port a wife, claimed the irate parent 
and was good for little more than his 
duties attending stray customers at the 
town tavern’s bar. 

But the pugnaciousness of Patrick 
Henry began to gleam through. his 
shiftlessness even at this period, and, 
with no visible means of support, he 
married Sarah Shelton, daughter of a 
prominent planter. It turned out a 
good match for Sarah, as the good-for- 
nothing country boy lived to reject some 
of his country’s highest honors: United 
States Senator, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Secretary-of State, and 
Envoy to France. 

Last week in Hanover County, Vir- 
ginians celebrated the 200th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Henry, rabid revo- 
lutionist, statesman, and orator. At 
the second Revolutionary congress of 
Virginia in 1775 with war clouds fast 
darkening, he pled for arming the mili- 
tia and uttered the statement that has 
not missed a history book since: “! 
know not what course others may take, 
but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death.” From this the pageant took 
its name, “Liberty or Death.” 

In an open field near the old Han- 
over courthouse, a cast of 1,000 enactex 
Henry’s meteoric career as firebrand 
of the Colonial cause. For the leading 
role, the committee in charge secured 
James Bell, born in near-by Suffolk, 
and one of Virginia’s important contri- 
butions to the contemporary stage. 
Bell established himself as a first-rate 
actor when he took over from Henry 
Hull and James Barton the part of 
Jester Lester in Broadway’s record- 
breaking hit, “Tobacco Road.” The 
pageant’s supporting cast was drawn 
mostly from amateur talent in Hanover 
County and Richmond, with reinforce- 
ments from the famous Richmond Light 
Infantry Blues. 

The thousands of visitors who came 
to the pageant also saw various day- 
time celebrations and three descendants 
of the hero. William C. Bullitt, Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Russia and speak- 
er at the opening festivities, traces an- 
cestry to one of Henry’s sisters. Mrs. 
Matthew Bland Harrison descends di- 
rectly from the great Patrick and is 
present owner of his last home, Red 
Hill, which she plans shortly to be- 
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queath to the government as a perma- 
nent Henry Memorial. Lucky early ar- 
rivals at Hanover found rooms at the 
same tavern where Henry worked so 
unsuccessfully, now run by James B. 
Ferguson, descendant of the revolution- 
ist’s youngest son, John. 

The celebration was full of Old Do- 
minion fervor—but the idea for it didn’t 
come from a Virginian. Paul F. Wat- 
kins, native of Evanston, Ill., and for 
the past three years editor-publisher 
of The Ashland (Va.) Herald-Progress, 
originated the scheme. Patriotic Vir- 
ginians backed him and soon had Rep- 
resentative Andrew Jackson Montague 
making a plea for a $10,000 Congres- 
sional appropriation. Congress came 
across, a nonprofit corporation was 
formed, and, after a year’s work and 
study, the countryside sang hosannas 
to its hero 


* 
STAGE: WPA 
RFC With Austrian Adaptation 


Satirists Spoof 


Program note: The Federal Theatre 
Project is part of the WPA program. 
However, the viewpoint expressed in 
the play is not necessarily that of the 
WPA or any other agency of the gov- 
ernment, 

From Austria, the Popular Price 
Theatre—a New York branch of the 
Federal Theatre Project—last week im- 
ported a small play called ‘“‘Help Your- 
self.” Satirizing lightly such things as 
unemployment and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., the comedy nibbles at 
the Federal hand that feeds it. 

A young fellow fresh to this country 
can't find a job, so he goes into a large 
bank and pretends to be an employe. 
That pleasant little man, Curt Bois, 
favorably known as a funny actor in 
Germany before he parted company 
with the Hitler regime, gets away with 
it by the grace of some tricky farcical 
situations. 

Browbeating an old school chum 
(Walter Burke), fuddy-duddy legiti- 
mate employe of the institution, the 
interloper meets the bosses and con- 
cocts an imaginary deal from a brick 
factory address in the financial guide. 

Pyramiding his fable over Burke’s 
amusing buffoonery, Bois hypnotizes 
George LeSoir, excellently pompous as 
president of the bank. When things 
look tough for the young man and his 
scheme, the president thinks up a new 
twist for the plot. It seems the gov- 
ernment plans some building near this 
idle brick factory. 

An RFC representative joins the 
madcap characters and contracts the 
future output of bricks for Uncle Sam. 
It goes without saying that the daugh- 
ter of the bank president, very pretty 
Camelia Campbell, loves the young man 
and steers him through plot tangles. 
Nobody expresses surprise when the 
hero becomes general manager of the 
factory. 

Some surprise could have been mani- 
fested as to why the Federal Theatre 
Project, supposedly designed to help 
American actors, authors, and stage 
technicians, demonstrated the tolerance 























































































UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Fiddlers and Square Dancers Bring Back Days of Patrick Henry 


of official control by presenting an Aus- 
trian play, adapted to the American 
scene by Edward Goodman, managing 
producer of the Popular Price Theatre, 
with a German-Jewish comedian in the 
leading role. 


The settings, designed under the su- 
pervision of Tom Adrian Cracraft, de- 
served a better play. 


SCREEN: Fat, 


Funny, This New Screen Sleuth 


Fantastic, and 


Charlie Chan, Perry Mason, and other 
sleuths of the screen have a big, fat 
rival in their-midst. Very lazy but also 
very funny is Nero Wolfe, who bows to 
the mystery-story public in Columbia 
Pictures’ production “Meet Nero Wolfe.” 


Liking food almost as much as he 
likes beer, and abhorring any physical 
exertion about as much as he dislikes 
solving a murder without a large ad- 





Nero Wolfe Likes Beer and Mysteries 


vance fee, Edward Arnold—as Nero 
Wolfe—shoves his roly-poly way 
through an unbelievable but amusing 
film. From his own creation of “Dia- 
mond Jim” Brady, Arnold performs a 
neat trick of transformation to a de- 
tective whose hobbies are raising or- 
chids and refusing to stir out of his 
house. 

But the change wasn’t sudden. He 
had some police experience as a plain- 
clothes stumble-foot in ‘‘Remember 
Last Night,” released during 1935. Now 
he rests his feet and whets his mind. 

This unbreakable custom of sitting 
and thinking at home provides an op- 
portunity for Lionel Stander to become 
a comic stooge who wanders around 
chasing clues, and who fits his boss as 
snugly as Weber fit Fields. In the 
picture, Stander has one persistent 
trouble: Dennie Moore who, as Mazie 
Gray, continuously wants to know when 
he will give up detecting so they can 
get married. 

The mystery concerns the poison- 
needle deaths of one Professor Barstow 
and a gunsmith. It rambles all the way 
to Buenos Aires and back again. Not 
many will guess the solution. 

Columbia may have started a cycle 
of Nero Wolfe pictures with this 
adaptation of Rex Stout’s novel “Fer- 
de-Lance.” Magazine stories about the 
fat and fabulous sleuth provide plenty 
of material. 


OTHER OPENINGS 


Ticket TO PARADISE (Republic Pic- 
tures): As a young Chicago financier, 
Roger Pryor loses his memory in a taxi 
crack-up. Subsequently the _ slack- 
chinned juvenile stumbles into love 
with toothsome Wendy Barrie, fights 
with alienists, night-club owners, so- 
ciety slickers, and his girl’s irascible 
father, effectively played by Claude 
Gillingwater. A prop chair splintered 


over Pryor’s head ends his amnesia and 
the picture. 
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G REDIT: Federal Reserve Surprises Bankers, 


Boosts Members’ Reserve Requirements 50 Per Cent 


When the Federal Reserve Bank's ex- 
cess reserves mount skyward, conserv- 
ative bankers start worrying. They 
know that with huge credit facilities 
at hand rampant speculation, once 
started, might speedily get out of con- 
trol. To serve as a brake on that kind 
of inflationary situation, the Banking 
Act of 1935 gave the Federal Reserve 
Board power to change “requirements 
as to reserves to be maintained... by 
member banks.” 

Between 1932 and 1934 excess .re- 
serves of the 6,300 member banks 
jumped from $554,000,000 to $1,678,- 
000,000. Due chiefly to a tremendous 
surplus of gold imports over gold ex- 
ports, this figure skyrocketed to $3,000,- 
000,000 in 1935. 

As long ago as last December the 
Federal Advisory Council warned the 
Federal Reserve Board that excess re- 
serves must be reduced “in order to ob- 
viate the probability of an undue and 
dangerous credit inflation.”” At the 
same time economists pointed out that 
speculative orgies between 1922 and 
1929 were made possible by the exist- 
ence in the banking system of only 
$600,000,000 in excess reserves. And 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, head of the 
Chase National Bank, branded the 

3,000,000,000 excess funds as so much 
“explosive material awaiting the 
match.” 

At that time, however, the Federal 
Reserve Board saw no excessive ex- 
pansion in “the general business and 
credit situation.” But in rejecting the 
Advisory Council’s recommendation 
that excess reserves be reduced, Chair- 
man Marriner S. Eccles promised that 
the problem would have the board’s 
“unremitting study.” 

Last week the “unremitting study” 
bore fruit. In an unexpected announce- 
ment the board declared that required 
reserves of member banks will be 
raised 50 per cent, starting Aug. 15. 

According to the ruling, requirements 
in the central reserve cities of New 
York and Chicago will jump from 13 to 
1914 per cent. At banks in other re- 
serve cities the rate is boosted from 10 
to 15 per cent, and at so-called country 
banks from 7 to 101% per cent. The re- 
quirement on time deposits at all banks 
will increase from 3 to 4% per cent. 

OBJECTIVE: Boosting reserve require- 
ments is merely a way to cut excess 
reserves. At present, customers’ de- 
posits in Federal Reserve Banks total 
$31,000,000,000. Against these deposits 
the banks hold reserves of $5,900,000,- 
000. As present reserve requirements 
average roughly 10 per cent of de- 
posits, this means that excess reserves 
amount to some $3,000,000,000. Ac- 
tually, according to the board’s esti- 
mates, this figure will be $3,400,000,000 
by Aug. 15, chiefly due to the filtering 
into the banks of soldiers’ bonus money. 


But when the new ruling goes into 
effect banks will have to increase by 
50 per cent their reserves against 
customers’ deposits. In other words, 
excess reserves will drop from $3.400,- 
000,000 to an estimated $1,900,000,000. 

Noting that this would still be “a 
larger volume of excess reserves than 
at any time prior to the recent large 
gold importations,” the board’s an- 
nouncement continued: “It is far better 
to sterilize a part of these superfluous 
reserves while they are still unused 
than to permit a credit structure to be 
erected upon them and then to with- 
draw the foundation of the structure.” 

Nevertheless, observers wondered 
why the board took action at this time. 
Since it rejected the Advisory Coun- 
cil’s recommendation last December 
there has been no “injurious credit ex- 
pansion.” Business loans made by 
member banks in 101 cities have only 
increased from $4,567,000,000 to $4,- 
826,000,000. Standing at $2,079,000,000 
in December, loans on securities have 
only increased to $2,093,000,000. 

In view of these figures, some bank- 
ers jumped to the conclusion that the 
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Montagu Norman Praised the FRB 





board acted now because at last it feels 
that (1) the depression is over and (2) 
as far as monetary policy is concerned, 
the time has come to shift from the 
accelerator to the brake. 

REACTION: Coming as a complete 
surprise to most bankers, announce- 
ment of the new rates stirred a flurry 
of conjecture in financial circles. Con- 
sensus of opinion held that the most 
immediate effect would be on the bond 
market. But although prices of United 
States Government bonds quickly 
slumped as much as 15/32 of a point, 
the immediate effect on the bond mar- 
ket as a whole was slight. 

Those who have opposed any change 
in reserve requirements adopted a “wait 
and see”’ attitude. Headed by S. Parker 
Gilbert of J. P. Morgan & Co., this 
group has denied the need for a re- 
duction. Arguing that such a step 
would create uncertainty because it has 
never before been tried, they insisted 
that it would be construed as a move 
toward tighter credit and would there- 
fore act as a drag on recovery. 

But a majority hailed the board's 
action as long overdue. Calling it the 
proverbial “ounce of prevention,” they 
also felt that it will give the country a 
good chance to test the value of the 
new machinery set up by the Banking 
Act of 1935. 

Strongest support came from J. Her- 
bert Case, former chairman of the New 
York Reserve Bank, and H. Donald 
Campbell, president of the Chase 
National Bank. Case called the move 
“both wise and sound, constructive and 
timely.”” Although praising the step in 
general, Campbell echoed the dominant 
Wall Street view that the government 
has gone only part way in eliminating 
the danger of inflation. “Commendable 
as this action is,” he said, “the credit 
situation will not become clarified un- 
til the Federal budget is balanced.” 
® Montagu Norman, Governor of the 
Bank of England, arrived in New York 
on the Bremen last week and said that 
the effort to stave off credit expansion 
was “a very good thing, but of course 
very experimental.” Then he gave the 
Federal Reserve Board a generous pat 
on the back: “It must be a very good 
thing or they wouldn’t have done it.” 


DEAL: International Match Cuts 
Red Tape With Radio Telephone 


When the M. S. Gripsholm left New 
York for Sweden a month ago, she car- 
ried in her strong vault 324 heavily 
insured, sealed packages placed aboard 
by representatives of the International 
Match Co. The bankrupt American 
unit of the late Ivar Kreuger’s financial 
empire was sending abroad most of its 
foreign match holdings to be sold to 
the Swedish Match Co. for $12,776,079. 

After the securities arrived, there 
still remained the routine procedure 
that attends most big financial deals— 
exchanging the securities for the pur- 
chase money, acknowledgment of re- 
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ceipt by both parties, and the signing 
of releases—enough red tape for a 
score of cablegrams. Representatives 
on both sides of the water decided the 
quickest method of completing the 
transaction was to hold a conference 
py transatlantic radio telephone. 

One morning last week a group of 
bankers and attorneys sat around a 
table in a downtown New York sky- 
scraper, While a similar gathering 
waited in the Enskilda Bank, Stock- 
nolm, 4,000 miles away. All the par- 
ticipants wore earphones, and at the 
appointed moment spokesmen for the 
two groups started conversing as if 
they were in the same room. 

The six-minute telephone call, cost- 
ing $51, brought one step nearer the fi- 
nal liquidation of International Match, 
in which Americans originally invested 
$100,000,000. As a result of the sale 
of assets, it was expected that court 
approval would soon be asked for a 10 
per cent dividend to creditors, amount- 
ing to $10,000,000. International paid an 
initial 5 per cent dividend last De- 
cember. 
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SEC: 
Bares Sell-and-Switch Rackets 


Anti-Swindling Campaign 












Hello. Is this Mr. Jones? This is 
Gypem & Fleesem, stockbrokers. We 
have confidential information that U. 8. 
Steel stock is due for a ten-point rise 
within the next few days and I wanted 
to let you in on the tip. I'll make you 
a special proposition, Mr. Jones. Sup- 
pose you buy ten shares—that’s $1,000 
worth. You need only put up half that 
amount—$500—and we'll carry you on 
«50 per cent margin, It’s a sure thing, 
Mr. Jones. You should make a $100 
profit before the week-end. 

Youll take ten shares? Good. I'll 
expect your check in the morning. 
Thanks very much, Mr. Jones. 

(Two days later) Mr. Jones? This 
’ Gypem & Fleesem again. Did you 
notice U. 8. Steel rose half a point yes- 
terday? That’s the beginning of the 
upturn I told you about. Say, I just 
learned of a wonderful opportunity. 
Ever hear of Eureka Wildcat Gold 
Mines? (Then a long spiel about Eure- 
ka’s supposed merits as a get-rich-quick 
proposition.) Mr. Jones, during the next 
couple of months that stock:is going to 
double and triple in value. 

Tell you what I’d like you to do. Why 
not let me-sell your U. S. Steel and use 
the proceeds to purchase Eureka? Sure, 
Steel's a great buy. But Eureka’s the 
chance of a lifetime. 

This technique of first selling an in- 
vestor a well-known stock to gain his 
confidence and then inducing him to 
shift to a highly speculative issue is 
known to swindlers as the “sell-and- 
switch game.” During the depression 
it has been the commonest method of 
parting a fool from his money. 

Last week the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission obtained indict- 
ments against five corporations and 21 
Individuals that allegedly used the sell- 
and-switch game to defraud investors 
of some $10,000,000 in the last three 
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NEWS-WEEK DRAWING BY J. SAUNDERS 


CONVALESCENT: John Q. Business continues to gain strength. Although weaker than a 


decade ago, he pushed the marker nearly 


points higher this June than last. Many 


factors contribute to his bulging muscles: stock prices, telephones in use, steel ingot 
output, electric power production-—all these are higher than they were either last year 
or ten years ago. But before he can ring the gong, Business must eat lots more spinach. 
Such items as construction contracts, bank loans, and freight carloadings range 30 to 57 


per cent lower than the 1926 level. 





years. The firms—Kopald, Quinn & Co. 
of Atlanta; McCormick & Co. of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis; Gould & Co. of 
New Orleans; Frank Munch & Co. and 
Robert Barr & Co., both of Chicago— 
operated throughout the South and 
Middle West selling shares of the Stutz 
Motor Car Co. and the National Service 
Companies, a holding firm for com- 
panies engaged in the fuel and ice busi- 
ness. 

According to SEC, the indicted brok- 
erage firms pushed up the price of the 
two stocks on the Chicago and Boston 
Stock Exchanges and the New York 
Curb while they induced customers to 
buy all they could afford on a 50 per 
cent partial-payment plan. Then the 
brokers withdrew their market support 
and, as the shares dropped, called for 
more margin. Customers who failed to 
put up additional funds found their ac- 
counts closed out and their previous 
deposits appropriated. 

To SEC the indictments marked the 
culmination of its campaign against 
fraud: “This is by far the largest 
swindling case we ever have handled,” 
commented John J. Burns, SEC general 
counsel. “As far as we know this is 
curtains for the ‘big-business swindlers,’ 


although some little ones still are oper- 
ating.” 

® In recent years fraudulent securities 
are estimated to have cost the public 
$100,000,000 annually. Since it started 
after swindlers in 1934, SEC has turned 
over to the Justice Department 70 
criminal cases and to the Postoffice De- 
partment 28. 

Second in importance to the current 
indictments was SEC’s investigation of 
the Polymet Manufacturing Co. in 
Boston. When the $600,000 case closed 
last February the two principals in- 
volved received five-year sentences for 
mail fraud. 


WHEAT: Grain Market Follows 
Familiar Pattern During Drought 


During the drought of 1890 the price 
of wheat on the Chicago Board of 
Trade rose from 87 cents a bushel in 
June to approximately $1.07 in August. 
In the 1934 dry spell, wheat that sold 
at 76 cents in April reached a peak of 
$1.10 in September. 

Last week, with fields still parched 
over a large section of the country (see 
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page 22), the grain market followed 
its familiar pattern. Closing price for 
September futures: $1.01%, up 15 cents 
since the middle of June when this 
year’s drought scare first became se- 
vere. 

Behind the rising market loomed the 
probability that for the fourth succes- 
sive year the nation’s wheat harvest 
would be less than domestic require- 
ments, necessitating imports from Can- 
ada. The Department of Agriculture’s 
July 1 report forecast a yield of 638,- 
000,000 bushels, but this failed to take 
into consideration crop damage during 
July. Estimates of wheat consumption 
for the year range up to 700,000,000 
bushels. 


€ 
FILMS: M-G-M Buys an Interest 


In Britain’s Biggest Producer 


Until two years ago, few movie fans 
in this country ever heard of the Gau- 
mont-British Pictures Corp. Several of 
the company’s productions were distrib- 
uted in the United States by Fox Films, 
but they never proved popular. 

Then G-B executives held a council 
of war. They decided the only way to 
capture the American market was to 
launch a carefully planned campaign. 
In 1934 the company fired its opening 
gun: at a cost of $22,000,000, an elab- 
orate distribution organization was set 
up in this country, with booking offices 
located in 31 key cities. 

As the next step, G-B sent agents to 
Hollywood to sign up American stars. 
Walter Huston, Constance Bennett, Vic- 
tor MacLaglen, and others went to Lon- 
don to make pictures at salaries aver- 
aging 25 per cent more than they 
earned in the United States. George 
Arliss received $200,000 for a single 
film, “The Iron Duke.” As an added 
concession to American taste, G-B in- 
structed its native players to drop their 
Oxford accents. 

These policies brought results. Amer- 
ican audiences learned that Hollywood 
wasn’t the only cinema center that 
could turn out hits. Pictures such as 
“The Man Who Knew Too Much” with 
Peter Lorre, “The 39 Steps’”’ with Robert 
Donat, and “I Was a Spy” with Herbert 
Marshall firmly established G-B’s repu- 
tation among American fans. 

By November, 1935, 4,000 theatres 
throughout the United States were ex- 
hibiting Gaumont productions. Last 
year sixteen of the company’s feature 
pictures were shown in this country; 
for the season of 1936-37, twenty-four 
are scheduled—a 50 per cent increase. 

SALE: Previous to this week, a mi- 
nority interest in Gaumont was owned 
by Twentieth Century-Fox Corp.—ever 
since William Fox in 1929 indirectly 
purchased a block of the British firm’s 
shares. 

Monday another American company 
stuck its finger in the pie. Twentieth 
Century-Fox arranged to sell half its 
interest in G-B to Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, subsidiary of Loew’s, Inc. But 
control of the company will remain in 
England, through sale of additional 
shares there to the British public. 
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As a result of the deal, Gaumont- 
British will have “the benefit of dis- 
tribution of their pictures in the Unit- 
ed States and the world through 
M-G-M and Twentieth Century-Fox on 
specially favorable terms.” Likewise, 
the two American companies stand to 
benefit through combining their selling 
organizations with that of G-B in 
Great Britain, where the English firm 
owns and operates 450 theatres. 

PIONEER: Back in 1898 an _ enter- 
prising Frenchman named H. Leon 
Gaumont opened a tiny office on Char- 
ing Cross Road, London, to market the 
films and projectors he made in Paris. 
Early British movie fans stared open- 
mouthed at such Gaumont thrillers as 
“An Attack on a Chinese Mission Sta- 
tion,” and “A Terrible Railway Disas- 
ter.”” They also applauded “Queen Vic- 
toria’s Visit to Dublin” and other top- 
ical events recorded in Gaumont Graph- 
ic, the world’s first newsreel. 

As the business prospered, the com- 
pany opened elaborate studios at 
Shepherd’s Bush, half an hour from 
the heart of London. But the war 
stopped further expansion when the 
British Government took over the com- 
pany’s production facilities for re- 
search and propaganda. 

In 1921, therefore, Gaumont sold out 
his interest to Isidore Ostrer, present 
head of the company, and his brothers, 
Mark, Maurice, and David, merchant 
bankers. 

Under the new regime the company 
resumed its pre-war growth. It bought 
up theatre outlets and, when talkies 
came in, started manufacturing its own 
sound and reproducing apparatus. It 
branched into other fields—the pro- 
duction of radio and television equip- 
ment, the operation of hotels, restau- 
rants, and dance halls. 

Today, with 52,000 year-round em- 
plcyes—more than any Hollywood or- 
ganization—G-B claims it is “the most 
self-contained company in the busi- 
ness.” It also can boast of having made 
a profit in every year of the depression. 


It Looks Like Hollywood but Isn’t: Film-Making at Shepherd’s Bush 
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Meruops: Visiting stars at Shep- 
herd’s Bush find film making there dif- 
ferent in several respects from Ameri- 
can methods. For one thing, rents are 
too high in London to have the studio 
lot sprawling over hundreds of acres as 
in California. Instead, there is a tall 
white limestone building in which the 
sets are arranged one above the other 
on different floors. 

Likewise, in its hiring of actors, G-B 
doesn’t go in for long-term contracts as 
does Hollywood. Most of its arrange- 


ments with players are limited to a 
single year, with renewable options. 
Formerly, the company spent far less 
on individual pictures than American 
movie moguls. But in 1934 Gaumont 
executives set a minimum production 


cost of $200,000 for each film. “Chu 
Chin Chow” with Anna May Wong 
cost $400,000: ‘Power’ with Conrad 
Veidt, $500,000—as much as Grade A 
productions in the United States. 


PARAMOUNT: Kennedy’s Report 


Blasts Management and Methods 


Although most motion-picture com- 
panies have recently shown good 
profits, Paramount Pictures Inc. has 
had hard sledding since it got out ol 
bankruptcy last year. On May 1 the 
company’s board of directors retained 
Joseph P. Kennedy, former chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, to find out what was wrong. 

Kennedy submitted the final draft o! 
his report July 1. But not until last 
week were his recommendations made 
public. 

Denying Paramount’s “bookkeeping” 
profit of $718,000 for the first quarter 
of 1936, Kennedy said that this had 
been made possible by a transfer of 
$800,000 to profit and loss surplus 4c- 
count out of a special inventory reserve 
of $2,500,000. According to his report, 
the company actually operated during 
the first quarter of this year at a nel 
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deficit of $81,078 in spite of a net 
profit of $1,073,000 from the theatres 
division. 

Blaming enormous production costs 
for most of the trouble, Kennedy took 
cracks at (a) excessive expenditures 
on scenarios, stories, and artists’ sal- 
aries; (b) failure to keep production 
-chedules; (c) excessive charges for 
the New York administration and pro- 
duction divisions; (d) ineptitude in 
dealing with stars and production prob- 
lems. 

Without mincing words Kennedy ad- 
vised “drastic and courageous revision 
of management.” Insisting that Para- 
mount’s problem “must be solved in 
production unhampered by New York,” 
he recommended a shake-up in the 
poard of directors and election of a 
“picture man” as president of the com- 
pany. He also said that executive 
salaries were too high and suggested 
a salary-bonus plan. 

For the two-month job Paramount 
paid Kennedy $50,000. 


* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 

SHipPING: Last week Robert L. 
Hague, marine superintendent of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, signed 
contracts for eight new oil tankers— 
the largest ship-building order ever 
given by a private corporation in the 
United States. The new vessels will 
cost more than $13,000,000. According 
to Hague, their construction will pro- 
vide 5,000,000 hours of labor in ship- 
yards and 2,000,000 additional hours in 
steel plants and factories. Ranging 
from 12,800 to 13,000 dead-weight tons, 
each of the new tankers will have a 
capacity of 105,000 barrels and a speed 
of twelve knots. Four will be built by 
the Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co.; the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., 
Ltd., and the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co, will build two each. 

DispLays: R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York’s largest department store, be- 
lieves that it pays to advertise. To 
attract attention to its displays and at 
the same time save money, Macy in- 
stalled electric eyes in seven of its show 
windows. At nine o’clock the lights go 
out. From a black box in each win- 
dow a beam extends to a point two feet 
from the curb. When a person walking 
past the store cuts the beam, the lights 
in the window flash on—and stay 
lighted for four to five seconds. 

Divipenps: Last week the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. reported its 
$2.25 quarterly dividend earned for the 
first time since the June quarter of 
1931. Statement of earnings of the 
Bell System for the three months ended 
May 31 showed a balance of $45,196,739 
applicable to A. T. & T. stock, or $2.42 
a share on the 18,674,618 shares out- 
standing. In his report Walter S. Gif- 
ford, A. T. & T. president, stated that 
the Bell System showed a net gain of 
385,000 telephones during the first half 
of 1936 against 201,000 during the cor- 
responding period last year. He added 


that the number of telephones now in 
use is approximately 14,227,000, or only 
8.7 per cent below the peak reached in 
1930. 


Rayon: According to figures an- 
nounced last week by the Textile Eco- 
nomics Bureau, world production of 
rayon yarn and staple fiber passed the 
billion-pound mark in 1935 for the first 
time in the history of the industry. Ag- 
gregating 1,069,902,000 pounds, produc- 
tion last year marked a gain of 246,- 
721,000 pounds or 29.9 ‘per cent over 
1934. Practically every important rayon 
country contributed to the increase. 
With a jump from 157,820,000 to 237,- 
943,000 pounds, Japan more than held 
her«place as second largest producer. 
The United States retained its lead 
with about one-fourth of the world 
total, boosting production from 210,- 
696,000 to 261,659,000 pounds. 

CorFEE: Since 1928, when a hurri- 
cane wiped out virtually all the plan- 
tations there, the United States hasn’t 
imported any coffee from Puerto Rico. 
Last week the island again started 
shipping its product to this country. 
Standard Brands, Inc. took 70,000 
pounds, as an experiment to see if 
Americans have retained their taste 
for Puerto Rican coffee—richer and 
higher-priced than that grown in «most 
other countries. 

OmEN: To judge how Fall business 
will be, economists watch the arrival 
of buyers in large wholesale centers. 
Tuesday of last week more buyers 
flocked into New York than on any 
single day in six years. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
July 25-31 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Kastern Daylight Sav- 
ing, 1 hour later than Standard. 

SAT. (25th): Children’s Concert: Georges Bat 
rere, famous for his platinum flute, di- 
rects a special program from Chautauqua, 
N. Y. 10:30 NBC-Red (WEAF). 
Experiment: Under the direction of 29-year 
old Irving Reis, radio researchers test a 
new radio technique. First presentation 
“Comedy of Danger,”’ British sound-effect 
drama. 8:30 CBS. 

SUN. (26th): Vimy Ridge: King Edward VIII 
of England and President Lebrun of 
France join in dedicating a 140-foot mar 
ble nyemorial to the unknown Canadian 
dead. 9:30 NBC-Blue (WJZ via BBC), 
Band Music: Capt. J. J. Gagnier conducts 
his smart Grenadier Guards through a 

-program of international band inusic. By 
permission of Canadian Radio Commission. 
6:00 NBC-Blue. 

MON. (27th): Women’s Work: Nora Foley, 
housekeeper for the Waldorf-Astoria ho- 
tel, New York, explains why it is never 
done. Jessie Wiley Voils, Wichita colum 
nist, chats about a Kansan’s impression of 
Big City life. 5:00 NBC-Blue. 

TUES, (28th): Salzburg Opera: Bruino Walter 
opens the Austrian festival with 
Mozart's “Don Giovanni.” Arturo Tos 
canini and Felix Weingartner will conduct 
later performances. 2:00 NBC-Red. 

WED. (29th): Eton Boys: The quartet feature 
extraordinary stunts with the human 
lurynx. 6:00 CBS. 

THURS, (30th): “Do You 
Favorite melodies of the past. 3:30 CBS. 

FRI. (31st): Talking Choir: Vivian Della 
Chiesa, soprano, accompanied in a song 
program by a concert orchestra and the 
Mundelein Talking Choir, composed of 
twenty mixed voices producing unusual 
musical effects by monotone chanting. 
10:30 NBC-Blue. 
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oldest inaurance 
company in America 
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tual company 


O institution or business is more es- 
sentially and typically American than 
Mutual fire insurance. 

Founded before the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

The basic principles of Mutual fire insur- 
ance reflect the spirit of colonial America. 
Born at a time when honesty, sincerity and 
helpfulness between men was essential 
almost to existence itself—Mutual fire 
insurance has adhered to these fundamen- 
tals for nearly 200 years. 

Mutual fire insurance, either for an indi- 
vidual or a corporation, has distinct and 
measurable advantages for the policyholder. 

Policyholders in Mutual fire companies 
are assured of full protection plus a wel- 
come and sizeable saving on their premium 
at the end of each year. 

An interesting booklet on Mutual fire 
insurance will be sent on request. No solic- 
itation will follow. Address the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


This seal identi- 
fiezamembercom- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 

‘ire Inaurance 


Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. lt isa 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 
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Night and day your eyes 
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fatigue Keep them feeling 
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Long Bleed at its best! 


. Located 120 miles out in the cool 
Atlantic in America’s most exclusive 
sports and resort area. All the attrac- 
tions of an exclusive, seaside country 
estate . . . quiet luxury of appoint- 
ments, excellent cuisine and service 

. privileges in smart Beach, Golf, 
Yacht and Tennis Clubs. Restricted 
clientele assures congenial compan- 
ions. For information and reservations, 
write or wire Wm. M. Gale, Manager. 


Golf @ Tennis © Riding © Polo 
Game Fishing © Yachting 
Aquatic Sports 
MONTAUK MANOR 
Montauk Beach, New Y ork 


ASSOCIATED CARL G. FISHER HOTELS, MIAMI 
BEACH, FLA. THE FLAMINGO, NAUTILUS, 
BOULEVARD, LINCOLN AND KING COLE 








VACATION MONEY 


Make money easily, quickly this summer by 
representing NEWS-WEEk 

Your friends will like it—regular readers find 
it indispensable. NEWS-WEEK sayes them 
time during the hot summer ‘months—gives 
them more time for recreation—yet it keeps 
them thoroughly informed. 

NEWS-WEEK is easy to sell, commissions 
are liberal. You can earn vacation money, 
and be your own boss while you're doing it. 
WRITE TODAY. We'll send you instructions 
and a free sample copy. 
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1270 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Mussolini Gets 


EXPATRIATE: 


Bronx Salute. From a Sardinian 


Road to Exile. By Emilio Lussu. 238 
Covici-Friede, 
New York. $2.50. 

Signor Lussu was and is an anti- 
Fascist. As a member of the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies he saw Mussolini 
and his squadristi change it from a 
parliament to an animated waxworks. 
He saw some of his friends bludgeoned, 
imprisoned, shot. He saw others about- 
face, scrap their principles, and button 
up their black shirts. He himself was 
nearly lynched, periodically threatened 
with extinction, and later interned on 
the island of Lipari, from which, he es- 
caped nine years ago. 

With these credentials he could. justi- 
fiably have vented his spleen in.a tor- 
rid book racking his enemies and em- 
broidering his martyrdom. Instead, he 
has written a wholly delightful, even- 
tempered sketch of fascism’s rise and 
his own decline, alternately novel, sat- 
ire, and autobiography. His opposition 
to all that the new regime stands for 
remains obdurately serious, deeply felt. 
But over and above that, he makes no 
effort to suppress his snickers when- 
ever the tragedy breaks down into 
opera bouffe. 

Thus with a fine chortle he records 
his meeting with an old war comrade 
who declaimed: “‘ ‘My devotion to you 
is so great, that if the Duce ordered 
me to kill you, though I should have 
to obey—fascism means discipline—it 
would be the greatest grief of my life.’ 
And his eyes filled with tears.” 

When fascism comes to Sardinia, led 
by all the grotesque souls on the is- 
land—poets, prizefighters, and thugs 
brimful of braggadocio and brutality— 
Lussu’s whimsical descriptions echo 
Norman Douglas’s “South Wind”; the 
coming of the Brotherhood of Little 
White Cows to Nepenthe-. was no more 
farcical. 

Lussu’s story, however, comprises a 
great deal more than a mere catalogue 
of buffooneries. It is a splendid album 
of national snapshots: 

Mussolini, barricaded behind his 
barbed-wire breastworks the day before 
the March on Rome, quavered: “We 
must defend our fort at all costs.” 

King Victor Emmanuel, confronted 
by the massed delegation of excombat- 
ants who demanded constitutional gov- 
ernment, observed: “My daughter shot 
two quails this morning.” 

Premier Facta, surrounded by equal- 
ly impotent parliamentarians, declared: 
“You want a decisive step? Very well, 
then, I'll blow out my brains.” 

General de Bono, implicated in the 
blackshirts’ political murders, sobbed: 
“You can see what a wretched position 
I am in We are the slaves of 
Fate ...I am really in a very awk- 
ward position.” 

Jannunzio, the poet-soldier and by 
popular acclaim “the Du Barry of the 
Fascist regime,’”’ acknowledging Musso- 
lini’s offer of alliance with a cryptic 





note: “Victory has the clear eyes of 
Pallas Athene.” 

Deputy Lissia, brandishing his cigars 
like swords as he tries to convert a 
Sardinian crowd to the Duce, whom he 
persistently referred to as “Musolino” 
—a great Calabrian bandit. 

Through all the violence, the casu. 
istry, the mock heroics, moves the coo] 
spirit of Signor Lussu, as recorder and 
participant, opposing moral force to 
brute force, reason to hysterics, neither 
flinching nor sticking his neck out. No 
one can leave this modest account with- 
out the knowledge of having met a 
very rare gentleman. And a gentleman 
with .a very rare sense of humor. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


What'll You Have, Boys? By Joe 
(Markee) Madden. 138 pages. 28,000 
words. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$1.50. The personal narrative of one of 
New York’s superior barkeeps, Joe 
Madden. Slapped down on paper in the 
original Old Boweryan, or Manhattan, 
dialect. All about the rare bimbos and 
dildocks he has known. 

Cup of Gold. By John Steinbeck. 
269 pages. 68,000 words. Covici-F riede, 
New York. $2.50. Back in 1929 John 
Steinbeck, who turned out those 
strangely different masterpieces, ‘‘Tor- 
tila Flat” and “In Dubious Battle,” 
published this splendid fictionalized 
biography of the buccaneer Morgan. It 
sank without a ripple. Now reissued, it 
should make a much more decent splash 
this time. 

Cannery Anne.’ By Morris Hull. 267 
pages. 81,500 words. Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston. $2. This is one about the 
husky young Amazon who loved good 
clean work in the peach cannery and 
finally married Her Man after he'd 
beaten up the foreman in single com- 
bat. Some day they would have a 
little cannery of their own. 

The Tumult and the Shouting. By 


Georye Slocombe. 427 pages. 138,000° 


words. Index. Macmillan, New York. 
$3.50. Memoirs of a veteran British 
journalist who has observed a number 
of big men and bigger events. Inter- 
view glimpses of Anatole France, Mus- 
solini, Gandhi, Hitler, and others, plus 
intelligent comment on their deeds. 

Odd John. By Olaf Stapledon. 282 
pages. 74,800 words. Dutton, New 
York. $2. A superman discovers that 
man is stupid, so he invents an atom- 
powered machine, collects a few super- 
souls, and founds an island colony. 
References to Homo Sapiens or Hom. 
Sap. every page or so indicate that it’s 
a satire. 

Young Men in Spats. By P. G. Wode- 
house. 297 pages. 84,000 words. Dow- 
bleday, Doran, New York, $2. “It was 
the hour of the morning snifter, and 
a little group of Eggs and Beans and 
Crumpets had assembled in the smok- 
ing room of the Drones Club to do a bit 
of inhaling.” Among other things, they 
inhaled these twelve whimsical tales 
concerning Freddie Widgeon, Percy 
Wimbolt, Nelson Cork, Archibald Mul- 
liner, and other mad young men it 
spats. The Old Master is still in form. 
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EXHIBITS: Illinois and Maine 


Displays Contrast Two Artists 


It would be difficult to find two more 
contrasting painters than George P. A. 
Healy (1813-1894) and Winslow Homer 
(1836-1910). Healy, popular portraitist 
of three continents, mingled with states- 
men and royalty in England, France, 
and America, and painted the great of 
his day with a somewhat unimagina- 
tive, though facile, technique. Homer, 
practically a recluse, stuck mainly to 
home scenery and worked with emotion 
that ranged from the deep sympathy 
of his early Civil War sketches for 





low Homer possessed few friends among 
his colleagues. His personal life cen- 
tered around his family and a few inti- 
mates. Occasionally he would visit the 
Cumberland Club in the neighboring 
town of Portland—but not for festive 
gatherings. On the theory that the club 
members’ tobacco smoke would season 
it, he made these trips only for the pur- 
pose of hanging a new picture in the 
club. 

Memoirs: Far different from the ex- 
citing display of color and design in 
Prout’s Neck was the array of conven- 
tional portraits shown in the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. George P. A. Healy 
belonged to the tail end of a. generation 
of newly rich merchants eager to have 
portraits painted for posterity. 

Just before his death Healy jotted 


DORR NEWS BY JULEY 


Winslow Homer’s ‘Eight Bells’ 


Harper’s Weekly to the strong, almost 
brutal power of his marines. 

Last week—in furtherance of the 
lively interest in native talent that has 
developed during the past few years— 
exhibits of these two Americans opened 
in Prout’s Neck, Maine, and Chicago. 

ANNIVERSARY: Although born and ed- 
ucated in Boston, Homer’s name be- 
came so closely connected with Prout’s 
Neck ‘during the last 26 years of his life 
that the little coastal settlement claimed 
Lim for its own. A fond boast of the 
townsmen: “With his brush he gave 
Prout’s Neck to the world.” _ 

Last season Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia held Homer exhibitions cel- 
ebrating the 100th anniversary of his 
birth. But the real centennial opened 
last week in his old Maine studio where 
a Special committee gathered 70 of his 
Water colors and oils, many of them 
hever before seen publicly. 

The main part of the collection con- 
sists of water colors, which reveal 
Homer at his best. When Arnold Ben- 
hett made his first trip to the United 
States, he announced the purpose of his 
visit was to see Homer’s water colors. 

Believing that a true artist should 
never look at other men’s works, Wins- 


down his “Reminiscences of a Portrait 
Painter” in which he told of experiences 
with his sitters. During European trav- 
els he demonstrated an unusual faculty 
for making friends, striking up ac- 
quaintances with English dukes in 
stagecoaches and French nobles at pub- 
lic galleries. Delighted with his charms, 
these new acquaintances invariably 
aided him in getting just the commis- 
sions he wanted. 

He found Louis Phillippe, King of 
France, very gracious, and returned to 
America on a commission from His 
Majesty to paint this country’s leading 
statesmen. Healy was charmed by the 
King’s easy Parisian manner, but it 
spoiled him for the more ancient for- 
mality of the British Court where Queen 
Victoria spoke to him only through a 
third person and made his “American 
blood rather boil.” 

Back home, Healy did portraits of 
Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster, John 
Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Lincoln delightedly 
showed the artist a letter from a young 
lady urging the President to put on 
false whiskers to hide his “horrible 
lantern jaws.” Everywhere he went, 
Healy made friends and painted them. 








There are ‘wo halves to every shave. 
The first is to get fid of the whiskers. 
The second. is to cool, soothe and 
care for your skin. So, don’t be a balf- 
shaver. Finish up this way: 

1—To FEEL fine; use one of the 
Mennen lotions—the liquid Skin 
Bracer or the cream Skin Balm. 
They’re cooling, tingling, refreshing. 
They banish razor-rawness. And 
you'll be delighted with their odor. 

—To LOOK fine, use Mennen 
Talcum for.Men. Does not show. 
Kills face shine. Makes skin look 
smoother, younger. The most popu- 
lar man’s powder. (Also—swell after 
the shower.) 
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CHALLENGE YOURSELF! 


Only one out of 4000 executives scored 100% 
on the 25 questions on business and market 
conditions in “‘Test Your K ige.”” The 
average was 64%. Questions and correct answers 
sent free. Also * “Halt-Hour Lessons in Forecast- 
ing—the Truth About Forecasting.’’ Plainly written 
by authorities, endorsed by leading economista, 
No salesmen will call. Write Institute of Forecasting. Div. 


WILLIAM DUNNIGAN and ASSOCIATES 
111 North Wacker Drive ICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SHORTHAND 
“No! [learned 


in less than 


Six Weeks” 


Many an ev.ployer has been amazed at the speed and accurary 
of stenographers who have studied Speedwriting for six weeks 
and even less. This new and better system of Shorthand ean 
be completely mastered in one-third the time required by 
old-fashioned methods and is far easier and more accurate to 
write and transeribe. 


Speedwiiting 


the Natural Shorthand 


Easy to learn at home. No signs or symbols. Endorsed by 
employers, schools everywhere. Costs about one-third. Best, 
quickest shorthand method. Write today for free booklet. 
SFEEDWRITING, Dept. 33, 200 Madison Ave., New York 
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Born: To President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, a grandson, Elliott Jr., son 
of Elliott Roosevelt and the former 
Ruth Googins, at the Cook Memorial 
Hospital, Fort Worth, Texas. 

BirTHDAY: Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet 
Foreign Commissar, 60, July 17. He 
made a birthday pledge: “. . . to con- 
tinue to fight the forces of war and ag- 
gression, and to go ahead with my 
work for peace ... the only justifica- 
tion for the activities of a Soviet diplo- 
mat.” 


ENGAGED: Louise Converse Morgan, 

daughter of Mr. & Mrs. Junius S. 
Morgan, and granddaughter of J. P. 
Morgan, to Raymond Skinner Clark, 
1936 Harvard crew captain. . 
..-Joe Medwick, St. Louis Cardinals 
outfielder, to Isabelle Heutel of Sap- 
pington, Mo. They plan to marry in 
the Fall. 
- «+ Medora Thayer Roosevelt, daughter 
of George Emlen Roosevelt, investment 
banker and cousin of the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt, to Herbert Whiting 
of the faculty of Avon Old Farms 
School, Avon, Conn. 

MARRIED: Helene Kenyon Fortescue, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Granville 
Fortescue of Washington, D. C., and 
sister of Mrs. Thalia Massie, principal 
in the Honolulu rape case four years 
ago, and Julian Louis Reynolds, son of 
Richard S. Reynolds, vice president of 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., in 
Washington. 

.--Mrs. Beatrice McCauley of Chicago, 
niece of Princess Kawananakoa of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and George Frank 
Willard, -United States badminton 
champion, in Detroit. 

... Adelaide M. Moffett, daughter of 
former Federal Housing Administrator 
James A. Moffett, and David Brooks, 
New York broker, nephew of Lady 
Nancy Astor, in New York City. 

..- Henriette Leaver, former five-and- 
ten-cent store clerk of McKeesport, Pa., 
who was voted “Miss America” at the 
1935 Atlantic City beauty contest, and 
Johnny Mustacchio, her childhood sweet- 
heart, May 28, at Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Her mother, announcing the marriage 
last week, explained: “She was sick of 
notoriety.” ' 

..- Violet Hilton, one of the. San .An- 
tonio, Texas, Siamese twins, vaudeville 
performers, and James Moore, dancer 
of Cleveland, Ohio, in a public cere- 
mony at. the Texas Centennial Exposi- 
tion, in Dallas. Three states—New 
York, New Jersey, and Ilinois—have 
previously refused to issue marriage 
licenses to the Siamese sisters. 

Divorcep: Paul Gallico, sports and 
fiction writer, by the former Elaine 
St. Johns, daughter of the author, Adela 
Rogers St. Johns O’Toole, on grounds 
of cruelty. 


ARRIVED: Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
in Berlin, from London, accepting the 
invitation of Air Minister Hermann 
Goering to make a six-day inspection 
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and study of German aircraft works, 
flying fields, and aviation units—espe- 
cially the devices for preventing forma- 
tion of ice on airplane wings. 
.++Montagu Collet Norman (see page 
30), Governor of the Bank of England 
for his seventeenth successive term, in 
New York, from London, for his an- 
nual vacation at Bar Harbor, Maine. 
...-George M. Cohan, song-and-dance 
man and playwright, in New York, 
from a Cork-to-Killarney Irish junket. 
Among other places, he visited the 
famous Blarney Castle but, as to kiss- 
ing the stone: “‘You’ve got to hang by 
your feet to do that—too much acro- 
batics for me.” 

..--Irene Dunne, motion-picture ac- 
tress, in New York, from France, where 





Miss Dietrich Strikes a Pose 


she studied the life of Mme. Marie. 
Curie preparatory to the filming. of the’ 


story of radium. Miss. Dunne learned 
that the distinguished scientist—once a 
popular belle of her home: town—“‘used 
to wear holes in all her shoes, just from 
dancing.” 

... Col. Hubert Fauntleroy Julian, Har- 
lem flyer, in New York, from London, 
with a $25-cane (stolen from him at 
the pier) and a new green bicycle— 
“the very best you can buy. Three 
speeds forward and a generator for the 
lights.” He plans a nonstop, nonre- 
fueling flight (itinerary: New York- 
Rome-London-New York) as soon as 
his plane is ready. 

...Erma Young, 21-year-old essay win- 
ner from Intermountain Union College, 
Helena, Mont., to explore New York 
City, subject of her prize-winning pa- 
per, “Why I Should See New York,” 
which brought her $100 and a week’s 
stay in the metropolis. With officials of 
the Panhellenic House Association, 
sponsors of the contest, as guides; she 











realized her dream “to go down Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway, be jostled by 
people who have no time to stare, and 

. . feel the impatient hum of a city 
street.” : 


DEPARTED: Daniel C. Roper, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, from New York for 
London, to join his wife who sailed last 
week. During his stay abroad, he wil! 
rest; be presented to King Edward 
VIII; and study air transportation in 
England. The business outlook for this 
year, the Secretary stated, is “so good 
it sometimes excites me.” 

..+ Helen Hayes, stage and screen star, 
and her playwright husband, Charles 
MacArthur, victorious in the recent 
alienation suit brought by Carol Frink, 
Chicago dramatic critic and the first 
Mrs. MacArthur; from New York, for 
a European vacation. In London, Miss 
Hayes will confer with Gilbert Miller, 
theatrical producer, with whom she 
plans to make her first venture into the 


producing field next Fall. 


.-- Marlene Dietrich, film actress, from 
New York, for Europe, with her 11- 
year-old daughter, Maria, and 20 
trunks and 29 bags of clothes, to meet 
her husband, Rudolph Sieber, in Paris, 
and to install her daughter in a board- 
ing school in England. 

RETIRED: Capt. Rene Pugnet of the 
Normandie, commodore of the French 
Line’s fleet—who has reached the age 
limit (55)—after 39 years at sea, to 
become an executive of Air France, 
French aviation organization planning 
transatlantic crossings. 

Sick List: Tom Pendergast, Kansas 

City Democratic leader (suffered heart 
attack at the Democratic convention a 
month ago): resting in his suite at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 
..-John Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir. 
Governor General of Canada (gastric 
ulcers): resting at the Royal Victoria 
Hospital in Montreal, Quebec. 
..- Gov. Floyd B. Olson of Minnesota 
(operation for removal of a growth in 
the esophagus): being fed through a 
tube, while doctors at the Mayo clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., await results of the 
operation. . |.»> - me Goer) , 

Diep: Senator Louis Murphy, 60, 
Democrat of Dubuque, Iowa, formerly 
city editor of The Dubuque Times-Jour- 
nal and collector of internal revenue for 
Iowa; killed in an automobile accident 
(tire blowout) near Bloomer, Wis., it 
which his wife and two friends were 
injured. A staunch New Dealer, Sena- 
tor Murphy interested himself primar- 
ily in agricultural legislation. 

.. + Henri Cardinal Binet, Archbishop of 
Besancon, 67, of uremia, in Paris. In 
1914, the Cardinal, then 45-year-old 
parish priest of Soissons, enlisted in the 
French Army as standard bearer, and 
three times received the Croix de 
Guerre for his bravery in aiding the 
wounded. He was created Cardinal i 
1927. 

...Antonia Merce, dancer known 45 
“La Argentina,” idol of Spain, where 
she first won success that later became 
worldwide; of a heart attack, in Bay 
onne, France. : 


Mary—lucky girl —is honey- 

mooning in Europe. What a thrill 

io stop at the Ritz in London! Mary’s traveling 
bags are already covered with labels from the fa- 
mous hotels: Hotel Crillon on the Place de la 
Concorde, the Palace at St. Moritz, the Victoria 
at Bad Homburg, the Grand Continental at Mun- 
ich, La Reina Victoria in Valencia, Hotel Baglioni 
in Florence—and will she ever forget those won- 
derful dinners as she sat in the great hall at the 
Adlon in Berlin! 


And what food! How those Europeans can cook! 


Mary will soon be home. Again her parties will 
be the talk of the town. One thing will make them 
better than ever—the food. All through Europe 
Mary has been taking notes. In Rome, with real 
Yankee nerve, she crashed right into the kitchen 
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One of a series of advertisements to 
promote the sale of beet sugar and to 
remind America of the resourceful- 
ness, efficiency and necessity of the 
eet sugar industry. 


UNITED STATES BE 


431 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 
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of the Castello dei Cesari and 

made them tell her exactly 

_ how the shrimps were cooked 

... The sauce for squabs she 

picked up in Normandy was worth a thousand 
years of grief with passports and customs officials. 


Everywhere they were using beet sugar . . . The 
cakes, the jams, jellies, candies, sauces, marmalades, 
preserves, pastry, were all made with beet sugar. 
The chef in Cologne told Mary that he never used 
anything else. 


Lucky for Mary, when she comes home she can 
get beet sugar, the same kind that European chefs 
have been using for more than a century. Eighteen 
of our states annually supply the nation with sugar 
for 30,000,000 people—one-fourth of our popula- 


tion—sugar unexcelled for purity and sweetness, 
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“The Silver Wedge,” a booklet de- 
scribing the beet sugar industry, has 
recently been published. A limited 
number of copies are available for 
distribution on request. 


W-SUGAR ASSOCIATION 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 





ON THE WALDORF-ASTORIA ROOF... FAR ABOVE ot MRS. FRANK SMITH, typical 
NEW YORK. In the cool and charming Starlight Roof, a | homemaker, says: “When I 
worry and rush are quickly forgotten as the guests | 7m smoke Camels at mealtime, my 
enjoy the entertainment and dancing and revel in Wed digestion works smoothly.” 
delicious foods. Here again Camels are the preferred é 

cigarette. The maitre d’hotel of the Starlight Roof— 

René Black—says: “I see Camels everywhere on our 

tables. Camels are the favorite at the Starlight Roof.” 


JOHNNY RE- 
VOLTA says: 
“No matter 
what I eat, or 
where, Camels 
make my meals 
digest better.” 
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Let Camels add 
to your Enjoyment ...and 


“For Digestion’s sake—smoke Camels” 


In smoking Camels between courses and 
after meals, you make this agreeable discov- 
ery: Camels stimulate the digestive process. 

A richer flow of digestive fluids occurs, 
thanks to Camels. Camels offset the effects 
of nervousness and strain, which slow down 
this activity. You feel a cheering “‘lift,”’ a 
sense of well-being. 

Big Bill Tilden, Helen Hicks, Lou Gehrig, 
Helene Madison — all smoke Camels. 
Camels never upset your nerves or tire your 
taste. Camels set you right! 

COMMANDER GEORGE M. DYOTT, 


f 
explorer, who has existed on diffi- Cc re) ST Li E R CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE EX- 
cult jungle diets, says: “Smoking PENSIVE TOBACCOS— TURKISH AND DOMES- 


Camels is good for my digestion. | | 
TIC—THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND. 
Food tastes better — digests easier.” TO B A Cc Cc @) S fe 
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